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Events of the Geck. 


Tue fall of Lemberg, which took place on Tuesday, 
means that the Austrians, with German help, have now 
recovered practically the whole of Galicia, and on the 
Eastern front the war is now being waged almost wholly 
on Russian soil. Later news from the Russian side indi- 
cates that they are still fighting stubborn rear-guard 
actions. The fact seems to be that the Russians decided 
not to make any prolonged opposition to the German 
advance. The Grodek lines which, with their combination 
of lake and marsh, might have been defended, fell in a 
day to the battering of the Austrian heavy guns. The 
lines before Lemberg were used only for rear-guard action, 
and the enemy marched in by three converging routes 
almost unopposed. Lemberg is not a strong place, but it 
is a big town of 200,000 inhabitants and the centre of the 
Galician railway system. Its recovery by the enemy is 
an event of considerable political importance, while its 
railways alone give it a real strategical significance. It 
has been in Russian possession since September 3rd, and 
the administration had been organized under a civil 
governor on more or less permanent lines. The Russians 
seem to have realized some weeks ago that they could 
not hope to hold Lemberg, and they contrived to delay 
the German advance just long enough to permit of the 
removal of their warlike stores. 

« * * 


Waite the German success in Galicia is all but com- 
plete in the sense that the territory has been recovered, 








the Russians have succeeded in avoiding any shattering 
general engagement. Their armies have not been 
surrounded or destroyed, but retired in being. It 
is too soon to speculate on German intentions. The 
Austro-Russian frontier is an artificial line, and there is 
no military reason why the Germans should stop at it. 
Their recent successes have greatly shortened the line 
which they have to hold in the East, and it may be their 
plan to shorten it still further. If they can strike up 
through Lublin at the great entrenched camp of Brest- 
Litovsk, they would render Warsaw untenable. The 
Vistula is no longer the serious obstacle’it was, since they 
are operating on both of its banks. Their raid into 
Bessarabia, which has not so far been prosperous, may 
indicate a plan to tempt Roumania to their side in the 
war. If they really mean to strike at the Russian centres 
of concentration (Brest and Kiev), they will have work 
in the East for the rest of the summer. But they may 
conceivably think that by breaking the Russian offensive 
and recovering Galicia they have done enough in the 
East. They would then turn their attention to the West 
or against Italy. 
x * * 

Tue French attack on the Lens salient goes steadily 
forward. It is yard-by-yard fighting; but, in spite of the 
narrowness of the battle-ground, large forces are engaged. 
The Germans have, in the Souchez section alone, fully 
eleven divisions, which may mean as many as 200,000 
men. On this side of the salient, the big success this 
week has been the taking of Buval Bottom. This ravine, 
on the eastern slope of Notre Dame de Lorette, was 
carried by assault after a very desperate resistance. 
The position is one of the gateways to Lens. In this 
section, ground is being steadily won round Souchez, 
though some part of this big village is still in 
German possession. There has also been notable progress 
round the “ Labyrinth,” a kind of trench citadel, which 
defends the southern side of the salient, near Neuville. 
The Germans are fighting well and hard, and have 
delivered in this region some formidable counter-attacks, 
of which, however, only one was very partially suc- 
cessful. In the British lines the week has been relatively 
uneventful. The second-line trenches won last week in 
the advance east of Ypres have been lost in counter- 
attacks, but the first-line trenches remain in our 
possession. A ‘‘slight advance ’’ was also made east of 
Festubert in the La Bassée direction. 


» * *% 


THE very promising progress of the French in Lower 
Alsace has been maintained and improved. It is trench 
warfare, and in mountainous country, but the pace seems 
none the less to be rather quicker than elsewhere. The 
event this week in the advance up the valley of the Fecht 
has been the taking of the village of Metzeral. It was 
carried by assault after severe fighting, though the Ger- 
man official news announces that they evacuated it 
voluntarily at night after its destruction by artillery fire. 
At another point in the West there has also been severe 
fighting—the big trench known as the Calonne trench, 
a heavily fortified position on the heights of the Meuse 
near Les Eparges, to the south of Verdun. It is not 
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easy to follow the vicissitudes of this trench through 
several attacks and counter-attacks. The result has 
apparently been rather indecisive, and both sides lost 
prisoners. Allowing for this doubtful case, the balance 
of the fighting on the Western front has been heavily in 
favor of the French. 

* * . 

THERE is little this week to report from the Italian 
front. The Austrians have now received important re- 
inforcements, and telegrams from Rome state that they 
have assumed the offensive along the whole front. 
General Cadorna’s reports are very laconic, and convey 
only that the Italians are steadily strengthening their 
positions both on the fringe of the Trentino and along 
the Isonzo front. The weather, bitterly cold in the Alps 
and rainy in the lower country, has not been favorable 
to active operations. In the other secondary theatre, the 
Dardanelles, there has been a perceptible Allied advance 
towards Seddul-Bahr, chiefly, it seems, in the part of the 
line held by the French. A French communication 
describes the enormous difficulty of handling large masses 
of men in the confined’ space of the Peninsula. The 
Turkish communiqués (which after a period of sheer 
fiction, have become sober and detailed as if under Ger- 
man editorship) claim some successful counter-attacks on 
dates which our news does not yet cover. 

. * * 

Ir seems to be reserved for Mr. McKenna rather than 
for Mr. Lloyd George to revolutionize our finance. The 
scheme of a great National Security, in which the whole 
people, great and little, are summoned totake part and to 
trust the State with their savings, is, apart from its origin, 
a totally new departure. It may imply a notable change 
of habit as well as a powerful reinforcement of the 
national cause. The plan of the War Loan was explained 
to the House of Commons on Monday and Tuesday with 
great lucidity, and though the operation is gigantic, 
men’s imaginations have clearly been struck, and a great 
contribution is assured. 

* * * 

Tue guiding details of this vast transaction are as 
follows :—The New War Loan is for no specified amount, 
but Mr. McKenna mentioned the sum of £910,000,000 
as a possible maximum. The security in which he 
asks the nation to invest offers four and a-half per 
cent. interest at par, and holders of the Old War 
Loan and of Consols are to be allowed to transfer 
a part or the whole of their holdings at a slight 
advantage, providing they make a new investment. The 
new national shareholders are divided into two, or rather 
three, classes. First come those who apply for £100 of 
stock at the Bank of England. The second batch of 
holders will apply at the Post Office for £5 and £25 
bonds. A third and more popular issue will be for 
vouchers of five shillings, or any multiple of five shillings, 
either at the Post Office or through Trade Unions, 
Friendly Societies, and Works Offices. These vouchers 
will bear five per cent. interest in place of the normal 
four and a-half per cent., and when they have reached 
£5 they will be exchanged for a £5 bond. Applications 
for allotment will be closed on or before July 10th. 
Applications for converting Consols or the old War Loan 
must be made before October 30th. 

* * * 

In order that there may not be a rush for the five- 
shilling vouchers, with their five per cent. interest, the 
number of issues to individuals will be limited. Mr. 
McKenna finished with an appeal to all who have the 
present means to subscribe, or could obtain them by 
cutting down their expenditure, Unless this were done, 








the country would be crippled, so that the subscriber 
and saver was doing an act of mercy both to himself and 
to his country. The State will have the right to repay 
the loan at par in 1925, or at latest in 1945. 
* * x 

Criticism of the scheme was strongly favorable. 
Some experts like Mr. Rea doubted whether a voluntary 
loan would be adequate, and thought that force might 
have to follow. Sir Thomas Whittaker approved, but 
suggested that industrial and other securities must 
depreciate, and doubted whether the saving banks could 
find all the money required. Others, like Mr. Lough, 
pressed for early and adequate taxation, and said firmly 
that Mr. McKenna need not appeal to investors to do an 


.act of mercy to the State or themselves, for 44 per cent., 


with the British Empire behind it, was a good enough 
basis for any investment. 
* * * 


On Wednesday, Mr. Lloyd George made the eagerly 
awaited exposition of his scheme for “ organizing victory.”’ 
He began by saying, what we have constantly urged in 
these columns, that the Germans knew the facts, and 
that nothing was gained by secrecy. Our enemies were 
turning out 250,000 shells a day. We had to beat that, 
and we could do it. France was at a disadvantage in 
certain respects as compared with ourselves, but if we 
could produce as much as she was going to produce we 
should obtain an overwhelming superiority. The Ger- 
mans had the advantage in heavy guns, high-explosive 
shells, rifles, and most of all, in machine guns. They 
had prepared for war, and they had anticipated its 
character and conditions. For ten months we had 
assumed that victory would come to us because we 
deserved it ; we now saw that we had to organize it. The 
original plan of the Government had been to work 
through the existing firms, but that plan had broken 
down ; the strain had been too great alike for the War 
Office and the manufacturing firms. 

* * * 

Unpver the new scheme there would be a central 
Munitions Department, with an Advisory Committee of 
business men, and the whole country would be divided 
into ten areas, with local committees. The department 
would have monthly returns of the supplies in the 
country (it might be found necessary to take complete 
control of the metal market), and the holding up of 
supplies for profit, which had occurred, would be stopped. 
But no organization or conversion of manufacturing 
enterprise would suffice without the organization and 
mobilization of labor, and this question had been the 
subject of conferences between himself and the trade 
unions. It was essential to get rid of limiting restrictions, 
of individual slackness, of the stopping of work from 
disputes, and also it was necessary to find a new industrial 
army, for recruiting had drawn off a great many skilled 
men, and more men were wanted. 

* * * 

THESE objects he had attained by an agreement with 
the trade union leaders. Restrictive regulations would 
be suspended ; the employers, for their part, would have 
to undertake not to revise piece-rates. Munition workers 
had accepted compulsory arbitration ; the cotton workers 
and coal miners still stood out, but there were to be 
further conferences with the latter. As for the new army, 
the trade unions had undertaken to raise it within seven 
days, and a great recruiting campaign would begin at 
once in 180 town halls. The men who accepted this service 
would be under contract to go anywhere, and would be 
subject to the discipline of a Munitions Court, represent- 
ing employers, workmen, and a Government official as 
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President. In all munition establishments, the State 
would control profits. In the discussion that followed, 
Mr. Lloyd George’s scheme was generally praised, Mr. 
Hodge giving it a warm backing on behalf of the Labor 
Party. Mr. Pease feared that the reference to the seven 
days’ limit would give the impression that Mr. Lloyd 
George had compulsion in his mind, and he hoped Mr. 
Lloyd George would remove that impression. Mr. Lloyd 
George said in reply that he had nothing in his mind in 
the nature of a threat, a position to which the Liberal 
Party hopes and expects that he will adhere. Compulsion 
was not a good thing, but an evil thing. He did not 
believe a single working man would refuse to go from 
London to Glasgow to save his country, but there were 
difficulties with employers. 
~ * * 

Tue Government appears to have determined to take 
some form of a register of what is called the national 
resources. The Bill will be introduced by Mr. Walter 
Long, who, if we remember rightly, is the author of a 
Conscription Bill. Its terms must be very carefully and 
critically scrutinized. The census papers give the country 
considerable information as to the national “ resources ”’ ; 
the Board of Trade and the authorities in the new 
munitions districts should know pretty well what is 
wanted in the way of fresh workers for the factories, while 
we suspect that the limits of prudent recruiting have 
already been nearly reached. The Bill is introduced 
under the ten minutes’ rule, a method which suggests a 
non-controversial measure. But we warn the Govern- 
ment that any attempt to turn it into a left-hand measure 
of military compulsion will not only be sternly resisted 
in Parliament, but will ruin its application in the 
country. 

¥* * * 

THERE is no attempt in the German press to conceal 
the fact that a serious conflict of opinion has arisen among 
the Kaiser’s Ministers over the submarine policy. The 
Chancellor wishes to make large concessions to America, 
while Admiral von Tirpitz stands out for an impenitent. 
pursuit of terrorism at sea. The conflict has been 
reflected in the press. The “ Lokal-Anzeiger,” usually a 
semi-official organ, argued that there was after all much 
reason in the American contention, while Count von 
Reventlow, in the “ Deutsche Tageszeitung,’’ an organ 
of the Admiralty, urged that Germany should treat 
American remonstrances with contempt. The “ Tages- 
zeitung’’ has been suppressed for its pains, and the 
inference is naturally drawn that the Admiralty and the 
Foreign Office are in sharp conflict. The divergence of 
policy and temperament is, of course, much wider than 
this. The Foreign Office was not the centre of the war- 
party before the war ; but there are some signs that it was 
overborne by the Court and the General Staff. These latter 
have agitated for the Chancellor’s resignation more than 
once since the war began, and on the issue of peace 
terms the Chancellor and his relatively moderate school 
wish to use Belgium as a pawn to bargain with, while 
the war party mean to annex it. The less we say 
about domestic differences in Germany the better will it 
be for the world’s future peace. Any expression of our 
wishes or opinions would be more likely to injure than 
to help the better elements in Germany. 


* * * 


GENERAL De WET was, on Monday, found guilty of 
treason, and on the following day the special court, which 
was not empowered to pronounce death sentences on 
rebels, condemned him to six years’ imprisonment and 
a fine of £2,000. It is a lenient sentence when one 
remembers that the rebellion has cost more lives than the 
whole campaign against the enemy in 8.-W. Africa. Six 





years may be a long slice out of an old man’s life, but 
such sentences may always be modified by a later act of 
clemency. It is interesting that the Court should have 
acquitted De Wet of any intention of joining forces with 
the Germans. The fact is that his own account of his 
rising, odd as it sounds to English ears, was substantially 
the truth. He insisted that he was in revolt against the 
Botha Government and the policy of participating in the 
war rather than in rebellion against the King. This 
naive plea was, of course, untenable at law, for to rebel 
against the King’s Ministers is to rebel against the King. 
But De Wet is an old man, and in his youth Boer history, 
especially in the Transvaal, was made up of continual 
rebellions, secessions, and civil wars. The European 
idea of the State is only partially grasped in these new 
countries, and much better educated men than General 
De Wet have played with the idea of the optional 
neutrality of the colonies in time of war. If the Empire 
is to mean anything at all, that notion has to be dis- 
carded. 


> * 7 


Tue Pope has made to a French journalist 
a pronouncement on the war, establishing a kind 
of moral neutrality—on the ground that accusa- 
tions of war-crimes were mutual, that the-Vatican had 
no supernatural power of judgment and could not 
inquire into them. On this ground he even passed over 
the violation of Belgian neutrality and its accompanying 
horrors, quoting the German defence of the burning of 
Louvain and the mutilation of Rheims Cathedral. He 
also denied the arrest of Cardinal Mercier, which the 
Cardinal himself asserts. The Pope spoke strongly of the 
sinking of the ‘‘ Lusitania,’ saying that he knew of no 
more horrible crime, but hinted that our own blockade of 
Germany, which condemned millions of innocent people 
to famine, was hardly inspired by humane sentiments. 
He admitted that he favored neutrality on the triple 
ground that he represented God’s desire for peace among 
men ; that he wished to spare Italy from war; and that 
the war endangered the interests of the Holy See. He 
hinted afterwards that he would mark the end of the 
war by a syllabus on rights and duties, embodying a 
condemnation of its crimes. The tone of the discourse 
is that of a politician rather than of a saint or a great 
spiritual authority, and its substance is unhelpful. It 
is almost an abdication. 


* ~ * 


In spite of the serious posture of affairs in the East, 
the relations of the Entente Powers with Bulgaria are 
apparently more hopeful than at any time since the 
war began. All the correspondents in Sofia send cheerful 
telegrams. The Allies have at length made definite pro- 
posals to Bulgaria on their own account, instead of 
leaving her, as they had hitherto done, to deal with 
Serbia direct. The offer made to her is described as a 
full concession of all her just territorial claims. Instead 
of making the usual stereotyped reply that she adheres 
to her neutrality, Bulgaria has answered the Powers in 
a note which seems to recognize that their proposals are 
generally satisfactory, while asking them for certain ex- 
planations on matters of detail. She is, in short, con- 
sidering the offer. Meanwhile the German press reveals 
the fact that Bulgaria has been feeling for concessions 
from Turkey, much as Italy sought them from Austria. 
She asked for the cession of Thrace, down to the Enos- 
Midia line, but Turkey apparently hesitated to grant 
even a small rectification of the frontier, which would 
bring the railway to Dedeagatch wholly within Bulgarian 
territory. If Turkey is really so impracticable as this, 
the task for Allied diplomacy should be easy. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE LOAN AND THE LIFE. 


‘‘ IncEntous,’’ ‘‘ novel,’’ ‘‘ audacious,’’ were the first 
epithets which greeted Mr. McKenna’s great War Loan. 
All these qualities indeed are essential to any scheme 
that shall be adequate to the financial situation in which 
this country finds itself. But further reflection of the 
business world endorses the soundness of the terms and 
methods of: the loan. Voluntary action before com- 
pulsion is the principle of our finance, as of our other 
measures for the conduct of the war. With this object, 
a special spur has been applied to the mingled sentiments 
of patriotism and self-interest of each class in the com- 
munity. The generous rate of interest, coupled with the 
advantageous terms for the conversion of holdings in the 
last War Loan and in Consols, is calculated to bring into 
the Exchequer almost the whole of the available resources 
of the well-to-do and to stimulate some 
voluntary economies on the part of all persons who live 
‘“in easy circumstances.”’ 


investors, 


The largest proportion of 
contributions towards the loan must, of course, be got 
from this section of the nation, and its success will mainly 
depend upon the actual magnitude of their spare income 
and uninvested savings. Almost all owners of the old 
War Loan or of Consols will doubtless desire both to 
secure the benefits of conversion and to take all the new 
war stock they can afford. 

The question is how far will they be able to effect 
their desire. Many will not have the cash available for 
subscribing to the new loan, nor will banks dare to be 
free with advances and overdrafts, even upon good 
security, to help in paying the instalments as they fall 
due. There can be no considerable opportunity for 
raising money by the sale of other securities in this 
country, and any funds so raised do nothing to increase 
the aggregate of the money available for taking up the 
loan. Securities, of course, are saleable in America at 
a moderate rate, and it is doubtless anticipated that the 
high rate of interest will tempt American investors to 
take some substantial share in the loan on their own 
account. While, however, it is certain that a very large 
sum will thus be subscribed by the ordinary investing 
classes, the fact that realized wealth is not to any large 
extent available to enable its possessors to subscribe this 
loan, must set a very real, though an unknown, limit 
upon the aggregate subscriptions from this source. 

Much attention is very properly directed to the 
skilful endeavors of Mr. McKenna to tap the other 
savings of the nation. It is quite likely that at a time 
like this ‘‘ the small investor,’’ multiplied by thousands, 
may prove a great financial reinforcement. In the swift 
chances and changes of our war-economy, a great many 
small traders and other business men, who in ordinary 
times only make a living, find themselves in great 
prosperity. The same is notoriously true of far greater 
numbers of working-class families. There is, we think, 
overwhelming evidence that large sections, probably a 
majority of the working-classes in the country, are in 
receipt of aggregate weekly earnings considerably larger 
than they ever had before, and more than sufficient to 





compensate for the large rise of food-prices. Wage-rates 
have been rising in most of the staple industries, employ- 
ment is full, with large spells of overtime, and war- 
bonuses ; the lifting of large numbers of unskilled workers 
into skilled employment, the enlarged number of con- 
tributions to the family income, the allowances and the 
billeting, have all helped to raise the aggregate spending- 
power of the working classes. 

Now, both among the small investors and among the 
working-classes, these sudden increases of income form 
a large fund of possible saving and investment. Through 
the Post Offices and the “ vouchers,’ Mr. McKenna 
hopes to enlist the general saving-power of the nation in 
the service of the State. All such new accesses of income, 
not yet settled down into a customary standard of con- 
sumption, it should be possible to secure. The war- 
profits of the small traders and other business men will 
probably flow more abundantly into the Exchequer than 
will the surplus income of the wage-earners. For, in the 
first place, the duty of saving and the lure of interest 
are likely to be stronger incentives in the former than in 
the latter. Hardly any wage-earning class has ever been 
in a position to effect any considerable saving beyond the 
small subscriptions to some friendly society or trade 
union. Individuals might save and acquire a little pro- 
perty, but the habit of saving was never possible for the 
class, and thus never entered into the class psychology. 
Moreover, among the wage-earners, the incentive to save, 
when saving is possible, is confronted by far more urgent 
temptation to spend than in the case of the better-to-do 
classes, who have already secured all the necessaries 
and life. The 
banks show that the workers are putting by some portion 


many of the comforts of savings 
But evidences of their freer 
Thus the Post Office 
facilities can, we think, be relied upon to draw in a 
large amount of money from “ the small investor.” But 
the voucher system, if it is to be made really productive, 
will have to be preached and pressed by every method of 
moral urgency. For the sacrifice which a worker is 
called upon to undergo in subscribing to a loan money 
which he is able otherwise to spend on perfectly legiti- 
mate and desirable improvements of his standard of 
living, can only be exacted from him by bringing home 
to him the intensity of the national emergency. 

There is only one way in which this can be done 
effectively. If the working classes saw that the emergency 
was adequately realized by the well-to-do, if they saw 
the latter making great visible exertions to cut down 
their personal expenditure, and treating every costly 
luxury and pleasure as a direct assistance to the enemy, 
they would respond largely to the call for a national 
sacrifice. But they see no such thing. We do not say 
that the well-to-do are blind to the duty of personal 
economy. But they are assuredly blind to the magnitude 
of the economy required if the money demanded to supply 
the needs of the nation is to be forthcoming. This 
failure of realization is largely due to the habit of looking 
upon financial operations merely in terms of money. 


of their higher income. 
spending are far more general. 


| Now the real object and meaning of this loan is 


| to transfer from the pockets and bank accounts of 


| Britons to the Exchequer money which otherwise 
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they could and would have spent on comforts and 
luxuries or have invested in railway or industrial 
stocks. This money is to be expended on munitions 
supplies for our 


and armies 


and those of our 
Allies and on the support of the classes engaged in 
making these munitions and supplies. Interpreted in- 
dustrially, this means that, apart from the diversion of 
the ordinary savings into the war supplies, and apart 
from any funds likely to be raised by selling securities 
abroad, some four or five hundred million pounds’ worth 
of comforts and luxuries usually consumed by our nation 
must neither be produced nor consumed, so that the pro- 
ductive energy formerly engaged in making these things 
may be available for fighting, for munition making, and 
other war-services, while the purchasing power which 
would have bought these things is handed over to the war- 
chest. 

If all classes, but first and chiefly the well-to-do, 
can be got to take to head and heart this simple 
and vital fact, the war loan may succeed in raising 
the great bulk of the money required to meet our national 
obligations. But not otherwise. What is necessary is 
not a mere trimming of surplus expenditure, but a 
revolutionizing of class and personal standards of con- 
sumption during the period of the war. How far even 
the House of Commons is from realizing the meaning of 
Mr. McKenna’s requirements was illustrated last Tues- 
day when it greeted with “ laughter ’’ the absolutely true 
suggestion by Sir Joseph Walton that “ the nation should 
turn its attention to the necessity of leading the simple 
life.’? For unless this lesson is learnt voluntarily, it will 
have to be taught in the much ruder fashion of heavy 
taxation and forced lending. 





THE TRADE UNION AS PARTNER. 


Aut those who recognize the supreme importance of 
throwing the full spirit and power of democracy into this 
struggle, will welcome the main principles on which Mr. 
Lloyd George is proceeding in organizing and mobilizing 
the forces of the nation. The belief that our safety could 
be trusted in this crisis to the working of the ordinary 
motives of private enterprise—a fallacy which has cost 
us dear—has now been renounced, and manufacturers and 
merchants are to fall into line as the servants of the State. 
The State will control profits, we hope on the basis 
of limiting these firms to average peace profits; it 
will that do not steal 
advantages over their rivals, or over the nation, by 
sharp 


see private manufacturers 


practice, or too zealous a pursuit of the 
In dealing with the 
great and difficult problem of the organization of 
labor, the Government call the trade unions into partner- 
ship, asking for their help in raising a new industrial 
army, in maintaining discipline, and in speeding-up 
production. The trade unions have thus a formal and 
recognized status, and those who hold, as we have held 
from the first, that we could not prosecute this war 


with success so far as its capital object is concerned, or 


ideal of business as_ usual. 


without grave loss so far as its moral consequences go, 
unless we made the trade unions the partners of the State, 
will rejoice in the acceptance of this principle. If this 
principle is catried out unflinchingly, this war, whatever 








its horrors, will not be followed by a Peterloo, or a 
campaign like that of Castlereagh’s and Sidmouth’s, 
against a population of exploited workers. 

But the actual arrangement outlined in Mr. Lloyd 
We 
dismiss for the moment the shadow of compulsion in 
raising the new army, for we believe it will remain a 


George’s speech needs very careful consideration. 


shadow, and that no serious person has any idea in his 
It is 
rather to the delicate questions concerning the trade 


head of a press-gang for the munitions factories. 


unions and the workmen who enlist for armament work 
involved in this scheme that we would direct attention. 
Take first these new recruits. They are leaving private 
employment at the urgent call of the nation. What of 
their position when the war is over? The disbanding 
of a fighting army is a grave cause of disorganization and 
distress ; but what if we are to disband two armies simul- 
taneously, the army that returns from the Continent, and 
the army that has been sent instead to Glasgow or the 
Tyne? It is surely clear that, in common fairness, these 
men must have some guarantee that they will not all have 
to walk the streets. This, of course, is only part of the 
whole question of the provision to be made against unem- 
ployment when the war is over, but it cannot be ignored 
when men are asked to enlist for the factories. 

We have often called attention to the truth that 
the suspension of trade union rules is a much graver 
business than it sounds, and that, indeed, the difference 
between the working classes who were driven deeper and 
deeper into the morass after the war with Napoleon and 
the working classes as we know them to-day, is the result 
of nothing else than the building up of these trade union 
defences which the working classes are now asked to 
relax. To this suspension their leaders have agreed. It 
is an act of patriotism which few of their upper class 
critics will ever fathom. But in making it they have to 
consider the welfare of future generations, for whose 
interests they are trustees. And here we may ask the 
question that is put in the “ New Age’’ (which takes a 
just pride in the expansion of ideas about labor organiza- 
tion that were originally preached in its columns): Have 
the trade unions received sufficient assurance in return? 
We have urged in these columns from the first that at 
least it should be made a condition of an arrangement 
such as this that all armament workers should belong to 
a trade union. For the future, they are promised the 
restoration of trade union powers, but can anybody 
promise that the trade unions who are now disarming 
themselves will be able in the distress and unemployment 
that threaten in the future, to recover those weapons? 
It would look as if from the moment the State asked the 
trade unions to suspend their powers, it was making itself 
morally responsible for the future strength of trade 
unionism, and that the claims of the trade unions are 
for something much more than the mere formal restora- 
tion of powers, which could be used with great effect 
now, at a time when the working classes may be too weak 
economically to assert them. Is not the State morally 
committed from this moment to the recognition of the 
After this 
war, employers can hardly be allowed to boycott trade 
unions or to refuse them a status in their establishments. 


rights of trade unions on a far wider basis? 
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All these questions, and many others, arise with 
this new and important development. For the moment, 
the question is whether or not this scheme will enable us 
to turn out more shells than all the deliberate and long- 
prepared planning of our enemies, who boast, with some 
reason, of the triumph of their science and their organiza- 
tion. We believe that it will, if it is worked in the spirit 
of democracy. Mr. Lloyd George’s speech is in part an 
appeal to the working classes; in part, a confession of 
the miscalculations of the late Government. Hitherto 
there has been a tendency to blame the working classes 
for the consequences of negligence or want of foresight 
in their rulers. The day of recriminations, we hope, is 
over. The Government have asked the trade unions for 
their help, and the trade unions have promised it. Let 
the nation know what are its responsibilities, and there 
will be no flinching from our task. Let the workmen 
know that the lives of their comrades and the honor of 
their country are in their keeping, and there will be no 
talk of trifling with responsibilities so direct and so 
solemn. Let them know that the nation wants them, 
and they will serve with the heroism and ardor that their 
fellow-workmen are displaying in the hour of danger and 
hardship in every part of our afflicted world. 





TWELVE DAYS.* 

We do not think that a more pathetic description 
of the greatest tragedy in modern history could be given 
than the title which Mr. Headlam has chosen for his 
account of the negotiations which preceded and made the 
present war. Mr. Headlam calls ‘his book ‘‘ The History 
of Twelve Days—July 24th to August 4th, 1914.”’ In 
the space of less than 300 hours, the decision was taken 
whose fruit has already been the mutilation and im- 
poverishment of the life of Europe. No catastrophe since 
the rise of Napoleon has produced so complete a 
disintegration. Yet of all the statesmen engaged, only 
one—Sir Edward Grey—seems to have thoroughly 
realized what the world was coming to, and to have made 
a corresponding effort to avert its doom. Want of 
imagination was the pervading quality of European 
statesmanship in July and August last. But the essence 
of the fatality was the want of time. Within the iron 
bands assigned to it, no ameliorating proposal could 
develop, no assuaging influence have sway. Europe was 
strangled before the best of her representatives could 
wrench the rope from round her neck. 

It is impossible to come to this conclusion 
without a damning reflection on the Germanic 
Powers. For let our view about the full responsi- 
bility for the war be what it may, Germany and 
Austria cannot escape the charge of rushing both the 
inception and the dénouement of the diplomatic crisis 
that preceded and created it. The Power which gave 
Serbia forty-eight hours to decide whether she would 
put her fate in the hands of Austrian soldiers or Austrian 
police made a settlement very difficult. The Power 
which gave Russia twelve hours to demobilize made it 
impossible. Between these two acts range a series of 





*“ The History of Twelve Days—July 24th to August 4th, 1914.” 
J. W. Headlam. (Fisher Unwin) , = 7 





happenings, some of which at least one may place in the 
category of errors or misunderstandings. But as long as 
men weigh responsibility, they will rank this abbreviation 
of Europe’s breathing-space with the greatest crimes in 
history. There is no extenuation of either of them. The 
Austrian ultimatum to Serbia was launched at a moment 
when half diplomatic Europe was holiday-making, and 
when consequently there would beno rapid organization of 
the forces of peace. The German ultimatum to Russia was 
delivered when plans of settlement were pouring from our 
own Foreign Office, and when the two chief antagonists 
had agreed to discuss the most promising of them, without 
prejudice to the mobilization of their respective armies. 

We make this re-statement of the two capital 
facts of the diplomatic situation in July-August, 1914, 
in order that we may once more briefly explore the enclave 
which they confine. Now that we see them in the light 
of Mr. Headlam’s invaluable presentment, do they look 
any better for our enemies? They do not. They give 
irrefutable evidence of bad faith in statement and in 
action. Of this we need no evidence beyond what the 
We take two 
great examples ; for smaller falsities abound. One of the 
most serious of them is the different attitude adopted to 
Russian mobilization when France and England were 
approached, and when Russia was dealt with. The 
former, who were to be lulled and pacified, were told 
that Germany would not mobilize against a partial 
Russian mobilization against Austria ; the latter, who was 
to be threatened, that she would be attacked by Germany 
if she mobilized against Austria alone. In the final 
German retort the ultimatum was hurled at her, on 
account of her southern as well as her northern collection 
of troops, although the Power which the former concen- 
tration might have been said to menace had agreed to 
pass it over, to abstain from regarding it as a hostile act, 
and to continue negotiations in spite of it. We may well 
conclude that that mobilization might have been delayed, 
even though it was guarded by the Tsar’s solemn pledge 
to divest it of ‘‘ provocative’’ action. But it was 
obviously hastened by Germany’s persistent refusal to 
allow Russia any right of redress against the rapidly de- 
veloping Austrian aggression in the Balkans. The second 
great German act of infidelity to peace and honorable 
negotiation was her concealment from this country of 
the vital despatch in which Austria, after long denial, 
finally, and on the verge of war, consented to “ entertain 
the proposal of Sir Edward Grey to negotiate between us 
and Serbia.’’ This (July 31st), in face of the correspond- 
ing Russian promise to maintain ‘‘ a waiting attitude,”’ 
opened the door to peace. The despatch was sent from 
Vienna to Berlin. Mr. Headlam shows that it was never 
transmitted to England, and Sir Edward Grey heard of 
it incidentally and later. Thus did Germany, within a 
few hours of her precipitation of war, conceal from the 
mediating Power the vital fact that the main barrier to 
peace had broken down. 

These, then, were among the cardinal sins of double 
dealing of which official Germany was guilty. But the 
main accusation against her must rest on the double 
ground that while she negatived or cold-shouldered every 
British proposal—for Britain was the centre and life of 


German documents themselves supply. 
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the breathless struggle for peace—she made none of her 
own. The Kaiser, indeed, affected to ‘ mediate” 
between Austria and Russia. But he was never asked to 
undertake such a réle, for which his position as an ally 
of Austria unfitted him, and he never fulfilled it. His 
real contribution was to insist on the demobilization of 
Russia, while giving Austria a free hand for her invasion 
of Serbia and her mobilization against Russia. But 
what did Germany do in face of England's, France’s, 
and Russia’s passionate quest of peace? In all, eight or 
nine plans, or variations of plan, emanated from the 
Entente. Let us briefly describe them after Mr. 
Headlam’s masterly exposition. The first was Russia’s 
proposal to prolong the period of the Austrian ulti- 
matum to Serbia. Austria refused; Germany merely 
evaded, on the ground of want of time. The second was 
the British tender of mediation by the four disinterested 
Powers, a suggestion which broke up the grouped alli- 
ances, or made them yield and flow into the far more 
desirable form of a Concert. Germany refused point- 
blank, on ground which shifted so as to enable her to 
oppose,a new front to every variation of Sir Edward 
Grey’s proposal. Such variation was not wanting. 
Germany declining the stiffer form of arbitration, Sir 
Edward suggested a private and informal discussion. He 
begged Germany to select its lines, to make a suggestion 
herself. She made no suggestion. From Russia, again, 
came the idea of the “friendly exchange” of views 
between her and Austria. This time Germany did not 
oppose, for she could not. She telegraphed the suggestion 
to Berlin and declined to advise Austria to give 
way. Again, came a British plea that the Serbian 
reply to the Austrian Note should be taken as a 
basis of discussion. Germany merely handed it on, 
without pressure or favorable recommendation. The 
Tsar and Serbia proposed a reference to the Hague Con- 
ference. Germany ignored it. War with Serbia being 
declared, Sir Edward Grey made his last throw for peace. 
He suggested that Austria should limit her advance into 
Serbian territory, pending the mediation of the Powers. 
Berlin forwarded the plan to Vienna, and stopped 
Vienna’s partial acceptance of it on the return journey 
to Berlin. She thus appears either as an active critic of 
the proposals of peace, or as a mechanical receiver and 
transmitter of them to the party with whom her word 
and act were law. 

One enigma of German conduct does, indeed, 
remain, in face of this brutal simplicity of method. 
Between the last two days of July and the opening 
hours of August Austria’s attitude changed. For the 
first time she realized that Russia was in earnest. 
She opened negotiations with Petrograd, and her 
agents announced modifications of no slight value 
in her relations with Serbia. Why? Is there any 
reason to suppose that this attitude was due to 
German advice? Only one piece of confirming evidence 
exists, in the shape of a despatch of the German Chan- 
cellor to the anti-Slav Tschirschky, the German Ambas- 
sador at Vienna. This document was published only in 
the “ Westminster Gazette’’ of August Ist, and then 
disappears from view. We imagine that it was a 
genuine communication from the Chancellor, given for 





reasons of policy to the “ Westminster,” and rightly 
published by that journal. It was a rebuke to the violent 
and mischievous Tschirschky, and a refusal to be “ drawn 
into a ‘ world-conflagration’’’ through Austria’s failure 
to respect German “ advice.” This is the solitary appear- 
ance of this solitary protest. It sinks in the confusion 
of war, no German official paper harboring it. Was it 
ever delivered? If so, was it countervailed by secret 
instructions? Was it the unsuccessful bid of the more 
peaceful Chancellor against the war party and the General 
Staff? We know that there was such an antagonism, which 
has been renewed even at this hour. In 1912 it broke 
up the Haldane negotiations. In 1914, it is possible that 
a second such victory preceded and brought about the 
war. But one conclusion is obvious. If the Bethmann- 
Hollweg despatch to Tschirschky had been weighted with 
the whole force of German policy, Austria, Germany’s 
ambitious but always subservient tool, must have given 
it more than a lip-adhesion. Austrian policy must have 
been deflected by it, and peace ensured. She did, indeed, 
go on negotiating and treating the Russian mobilization as 
non-avenu. It was Germany which broke up the new 
peace-circle with a mobilization which, unlike the Russian 
and Austrian mobilizations, “meant war,’’ and war 
between the dawn and dark of a single day. Could this 
have been the Germany of the warning message of July 
30th? 

But we have not reverted to the story of the Twelve 
Days merely to base on it a recrimination against 
German diplomacy. Events have gone too swiftly 
and darkly for such verbiage. What military Ger- 
many is her own hand has written in characters 
not of ink but of blood. We would rather point 
the moral that springs from the complete inability, 
not of Europe only, but of Germany herself, to 
intervene in this confusion of morals and _ intellect. 
Not one salient passage of the negotiations, or of the 
many peace proposals that flowed from them, was com- 
municated either to the German people or to the 
German Governments on whom Prussia called for 
participation in the war. No opportunity was given to 
any representative assembly in Europe to know in any 
full perspective or detail what their Governments had 
done or omitted to do in the interests of peace. Such a 
reference was excluded primarily by the monstrous haste 
of the procedure, the manner in which, by the delivery 
of ultimatums with brief time-limits, the issue was com- 
mitted in advance to the hands of soldiers rather than 
diplomatists. This even the German Count Pourtales 
admitted when he declared thai if “that button” (7.c., 
miltary discussion by the General Staffs) ‘‘ were touched 
in Germany, the situation would get out of control.” 
In effect, debate was never allowed to “ get out” of the 
miltary zone. The most conscientious statesmanship in 
Europe toiled breathlessly in the rear of the racing 
engines of war; the most light-minded and cynical was 
content to envisage the hopeless disparity of speed and 
strength exercised by the politicians and the General 
Staffs. Yet the Hague Convention all along provided 
a means of reference, of delay, which could have been 
appealed to by neutrals without offence to any of the 
interested Powers. Why was it not invoked? And is it 
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conceivable that the world will ever again settle down to 
its dismantled life without building a code of intervening 
law and custom, under standing forms of State and 
inter-State organization, by which it can arrest European 
crises long before they develop into a serious threat 
of war? 





THE RIGHT TO LIVE. 


“Tne intoxicating theory of the rights of nationality,’’ 
as Treitschke called the revival of nationalism in the 
nineteenth century, is the theory which will be vindicated 
in the present world conflict. That you may mutilate, 
humiliate, enchain, submerge a nation, has been proved 
by all past history, by the history of Poland, of Ireland, 
of Italy, of the “submerged nationalities’? of the 
Balkans, which were buried for five hundred years under 
the Turkish invasion. Imperialism reigns triumphant, 
and for decades, or even for centuries, perhaps, no cry 
comes from the prison house. But, sooner or later, the 
prisoner shakes off his chains and stands forth, 
triumphant and unafraid. To-day, the most passionate 
national self-consciousness in the world exists just 
amongst those peoples where for tens or for hundreds of 
years every effort has been made to extirpate from them 
the very memories of self-conscious life. And yet, when 


, 


one attempts to define “a nation,’’ one finds the defini- 
tion impossible. Language, race, geographical area, 
past history, manners and customs, origins, religions, 
ideals, all enter into its realization. But ultimately one is 
obliged to fall back upon the assertion that a nation 
exists where its component atoms believe it to be a nation ; 
where they are willing to live for and to die for a mystical 
entity whose life includes the lives of all the individuals, 
but whose life transcends the lives of those individuals ; 
where those individuals feel towards this entity the 
feelings of mortals towards a lover or a god. It is for 
a self-conscious impersonal life—not for individual 
reward in wealth or prosperity—that the people of the 
little Balkan States gave their lives so freely; that Italy 
emerged from a geographical expression to the miracle of 
a united nation; that Ireland, after a long tragic story of 
sadness and sacrifice, has attained at last the desire of 
centuries ; that Poland, though seemingly fissured for all 
time between the three greatest military empires of the 
world, has refused to despair or forget. It is no exaggera- 
tion but literal truth to assert that no empire went out 
to destroy nationality but nationality destroyed it in 
the end. 

And as this is a vindication of nations, be they small 
or great, to live their own lives lies behind this enormous 
conflict, so the recognition of the variegated nature of 
these lives must be a lesson burnt into the minds of the 
conquerors at its close. In a series of lectures, reprinted 
with an illuminating introductory essay by Mr. Sidney 
Low, “The Spirit of the Allied Nations” (A. & C. 
Black), a number of brilliant writers have each essayed 
a kind of lightning sketch of the characteristics of those 
peoples which make up the grand alliance against 
German Imperialism. And the dominant impression is 
of the variety here displayed. Each ‘nation of this 
alliance is developing its own life, emphasizing, or even 





exaggerating, some elements of human nature, neglecting 
or despising others. There are those who have dreamt 
that a common language, a common nationalism, the 
influence of trade and commerce, the advancement of 
science, would result in the creation of a typical man, 
similar from China to Peru. And to most English 
observers, this “typical man” will bear a strong 
resemblance to the triumphant Englishman. Professor 
Cramb, whom Mr. Sidney Low quotes as an example of 
this aspiration, describes, “in a sentence,” the general 
aim of British Imperialism—“ to give all men within its 
borders an English mind, to give all who come within its 
sway the power to look at the things of man’s life, at 
the past, at the future, from the standpoint of an 
Englishman.” That way, of course, madness lies, and 
ultimate Imperial ruin. That has been the effort of 
Germany to her subject peoples—to give them all a 
German mind—with what results in Alsace, Silesia, or 
Schleswig, the immediate future will bear witness. The 
effort to give an “ English mind ”’ to Ireland created and 
maintained a struggle of generations, with the “ English 
mind” driven out at the last. The relinquishment of 
such an effort in French Canada and Dutch South Africa 
has resulted in loyalty and tranquillity. Mr. Sidney Low 
rightly deprecates so insane an enterprise. The British 
Empire, like the peopled world, can only exist ultimately 
as an association of separate nationalities, each with its 
own mind, developing, from race and past traditions, 
and even frpm its own configurations of landscape and 
natural qualities of soil and culture, its own self-con- 
scious life. Were the world to become one, with the 
same broadcloth, the same humor or lack of it, the same 
style of architecture and standard of living and estimate 
of ultimate things between Yokohama and Chicago, we 
should surely be close to that “ infinite ennui of life’’ in 
which, as a great philosopher has prophesied, humanity 
will perish at the end. 

That danger seems far removed at the present, as 
one passes, in such lectures as these, from the civilization 
of the river delta of Flanders to that of the high mountain 
valleys of Serbia, or from the clear, logical, merciless 
French intellect to the land of the most beautiful islands 
of the world, where the cherry flower is accepted as an 
emblem of the life of man—sunny, beautiful, transitory. 
And one is able to realize that here is an alliance striving 
not to impose any uniform type upon the world, but 
fighting for the right of all varied types to live. Napoleon 
carried the French law, the French custom, even the 
French café, from Paris to the borders of Asia. We 
fight to-day for no uniform custom or ideal, but just that 
each nation may have its own custom or ideal, undis- 
turbed and undismayed. Men may vary in opinion as 
to the desirability of each national character and of its 
real spirit and temper. There were those, for example, 
in Germany especially, who never believed that Belgium 
—sunk as they pictured her, in material prosperity and 
occupied with commerce and gain—would ever be willing 
to wage a desperate struggle against apparently 
irresistible power. There were those who saw in a 
divided France, solicitous only of individual welfare, the 
death of those hidden fires which have leapt forth during 
the progress of this war, and sent her sons willingly to 
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death with a kind of cold resolution and fury of fighting 
which has caused astonishment even to herself. There 
were others who believed that an Austrian expedition 
into Serbia would be less a conflict than a ‘‘ punitive 
expedition,’ who would have laughed aloud had 
one prophesied that scene on the mountain side 
last December, when the King of the Serbians 
addressed an Army which, by all the rules, was 
hopelessly beaten. ‘‘ Heroes,’’ so runs Mr. Seton- 
Watson’s record of this memorable oration, ‘‘ You have 
taken two oaths—one to me, your King, and one to your 
country. From the first I release you, for the situation 
is far too grave to justify me, an old man on the edge 
of the grave, in holding you to it; from the oath to your 
country no man can release you. But I promise you that 
if you decide to return to your homes, and if fortune 
favors our cause, you shall not be made to suffer. But 
whether you go or stay, I and my sons remain here.”’ 
Not a man left his post. In six days’ desperate fighting 
the Austrians were flung out of Serbia, and the Serbian 
Army re-entered their violated capital, having accom- 
plished an epic, ‘‘ A nation,’’ asthe President of the French 
Republic defiantly asserted last October, in the darkest 
hour of his country’s fortunes, “A nation which is 
determined not to perish, and in order to live, recoils 
before no suffering or sacrifice, is sure of victory.”’ 

Those so well meaning, devastatingly reasonable, and 
now bewildered German Professors applauded Germany’s 
fighting, to carry a Kultur to the dark places of the earth, 
only to find that the inhabitants of these dark places, 
Paris, London, Tokio, will have nothing of their Kultur, 
and are prepared to perish sooner than be subjected to it. 
We fight to carry no alien Kultur to Germany. Mr. 
Sidney Low has hopes, even after this tremendous 
conflict, when the ferocity aroused by its incidents and 


_ sufferings has died away, of a “ regenerated Austria ’’ and 


‘a purged and liberalised Germany ’’ dwelling in harmony 
with their neighbors, great and small, developing their 
own national ideals, freed from the power, and if possible 
from the desire, to impose these ideals by the power of 
the sword upon the nations which surround them. And 
no one can doubt that, if this end could be attained in a 
settlement which would be at once a vindication of 
nationalism and its secure establishment, the Germans 
also would provide their national contribution towards 
the harvest of a variegated world. But they have been 
tormented in this century, as our country was tormented 
towards the close of the last, with a dream of Imperial 
conquest. In both nations this fever of “ Imperialism ”’ 
revealed the same symptoms which all Imperialisms 
have exhibited ; contempt for neighbors and other types 
of civilization, arrogance, materialism, the death of art 
and literature, bitterness, finally a blindness towards 
reality which passed into actual inability to see things 
as they are—a kind of disease of the soul. We were 
cured in the early stages of the disease, if hardly, by the 
disasters of the South African War. Germany has a 
more desperate course to run, and in her madness is 
threatening the whole of Western civilization. But 
to her also will come an awakening, amidst the ruins of 
her prosperous cities and the enormous death-roll of her 
sons, in the apprehension that the Will-to-Power which 








she has worshipped as a blind brute god, cannot stand 
successfully against the determination of the nations, of 
the Right-to-Live. And the universal recognition of 
that Right-to-Live, asserted for small and great nations 
alike, against any or all Imperialisms, will open a new 
chapter in the history of mankind. 





LEMBERG AND LILLE. 


THE mind feels, in attempting to study the relations of 
the Eastern or the Western campaign, as if something 
more had to be traversed than a vast distance. The 
trench struggle of the West is the kind of fighting which 
we now accept as modern warfare, and it does not sur- 
prise us to find it repeated in the Dardanelles. But the 
Eastern campaign resembles the wars of the last century. 
To realize the meaning of the fall of Lemberg, 
we must prepare ourselves to think in distances 
of a hundred miles at atime. The event has unluckily a 
large and obviousimportance. The Austro-Germans have 
taken a big provincial capital, which is a vital railway 
centre. Politically, the reaction on Roumanian opinion 
is certain to be serious and inconvenient. On the other 
hand, the Russians may congratulate themselves that 
they have withdrawn without incurring serious losses ; 
they have kept their armies in being, and there has been 
no repetition of the big captures of men and guns which 
made their reverses in the earlier weeks of this Galician 
campaign unusually grievous. The misfortune, such as 
it is, was expected, and prudent leadership has reduced 
it to the minimum. We have all realized since the 
Russians were driven back from their hard-won positions 
in the Carpathian passes, that we must expect no fresh 
offensive from them for some months to come. The 
resumption of any aggressive effort from their side 
depends now on a simple mechanical calculation. How 
long will it take for the necessary store of shells to be 
made, shipped, and carried by rail across a Continent? 
The initiative on the Eastern front lies, meanwhile, 
with the Germans, and they can, if they so choose, con- 
tinue their attacks. If they were at war with Russia 
alone, it would not be difficult to guess what they might 
now attempt to do. They would probably strike, as the 
Austrians meant to do last August, at the great centre 
of Russian military concentration in the West, the junc- 
tion, camp, and storehouse of Brest-Litovsk, some 120 
miles from Lemberg. If it could be taken, the activity of 
our Ally would be paralyzed. Warsaw would be 
isolated, and would not long be tenable. This formidable 
offensive stroke would also render feasible hereafter a 
highly economical defensive strategy, for a line running 
down from the extremity of East Prussia to the extremity 
of Galicia through Brest-Litovsk, would be the shortest 
and straightest which the Austro-Germans could possibly 
achieve without the sacrifice of their own territory. The 
difficulty in the way of its prompt execution is, luckily, 
not merely that the Russian armies are in being, but also 
that the Russian railway-system is designed (no doubt ad- 
visedly) to render its execution difficult. The Austrian 
lines that run north from Lemberg are not continued 
across the frontier. The direct line from Cracow to 
Brest (by Kielce and Radom) is defended at the crossing 
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of the Vistula by the formidable fortress of Ivangorod. 
The Vistula is, nodoubt, available for transport, and even 
the Polish roads in summer may serve for motor traffic. 
But the paucity of railways may, in the end, lead von 
Hindenburg, if he is in a prudent mood, to reject the idea 
of a drive at Brest-Litovsk. He might, however, renew 
the attack on Warsaw, and test the ability of the Bzura 
lines to withstand his “ phalanx.” But guessing, in this 
The 
Germans have other enemies than Russia, and to have 


complicated war, is an unprofitable exercise. 


recovered Galicia and broken the Russian offensive may 
seem for the moment to be a sufficient achievement in the 
East. 

The West is clearly for us the hopeful quarter. Here 
alone can we look for a decisive action this summer. 
The small geographical scale of the French operations is 
apt to disguise their real importance. It is only when 
we read that eleven German divisions (perhaps 200,000 
men) are defending Souchez, and that 300,000 shells 
have been expended in a single battle which lasted for 
two days, that we begin to realize the magnitude of these 
events, summed up for us from day to day in a few bald 
lines of official prose. The two figures suggest reflections. 
Here was a whole shell and a-half for each of the enemy ; 
any shell may with luck destroy half-a-dozen men or 
more; and yet the probability is that it took in fact a 
hundred shells to kill a man. With an enemy who has 
gone to ground in holes and cellars, under concrete and 
behind steel shields, slaughter is evidently an incon- 
ceivably costly process. 

Attrition is certainly not the whole explanation of 
these vehement and persistent’ assaults, directed week 
after week upon the same section of the enemy’s lines. If 
you aimed only at killing, you might choose at will any 
section of the whole 400 miles front. You would attack, 
other things being equal, where your own railway com- 
munications were the best, and you would not for choice 
assail the enemy’s strongest positions, his “ labyrinths,’’ 
and his concrete citadels. These positions are important 
to you, for the same reason that they seemed vital to 
him. They have some special strategical significance. 
The presumption is that if you can break through these 
permanent lines, you will not find the positions behind 
them equally formidable. Now the bearing of this 
general presumption on the Lens salient is sufficiently 
obvious. The German line juts out here not by chance, 
but because the ridge of high ground which constitutes 
this section was easy to defend, and still more because 
it would have been fatal to leave it in the possession of 
the French. When they hold it, they will dominate 
a flat plain beyond it, and this flat plain will be much 
less easy to fortify, and much more seriously exposed to 
French fire. It happens that this ridge is the key 
to Lille from the south-west, as the ridge beyond 
Neuve Chapelle is the key to the north-west. The 
fighting on this front is, we imagine, as consciously a 
battle for Lille, as the fighting on the Bzura was a battle 
for Warsaw. A general will risk these costly battles, 
because if he conducts them skilfully and still fails to 
win much ground, he can plead justification by the theory 
of attrition. But there is always, we think, the under- 
lying ambition of “breaking through.’ Lille is 








a very large town. Its industries and its population 


are alike worth recovering. Its capture would also 
involve an appreciable re-adjustment of the German lines. 
To take Lille is to deny to the Germans the use of the 
Lille-Douai-Cambrai railway line, and this with its 
branches must be at present the chief source of supply 
of their lines facing west. To cut it might involve for 
them a retreat along a front of nearly twenty miles. 

One contemplates this daily French activity with an 
admiration not free from envy. Lille is a good deal more 
accessible from our lines than it is to any French advance. 
We have never yet contrived to maintain, day after day 
for six weeks, the incessant activity in attack which the 
French are displaying. The contrast is rather humiliat- 
ing, and it means, one fears, only one thing—that the 
French solved their munition problem in the early 
Our 
grand attack must either be postponed until a reserve of 


winter while our leaders are only facing ours now. 


shells is ready, or it must be forced prematurely, with the 


certainty that, if it. succeeds, it will be only at inordinate 
cost in life. The contrast is, unluckily, even more per- 
ceptible to the French than it is to us. Our force at the 
actual front must be about one-sixth of theirs; our line 
is only the fifteenth part of the whole 400 miles of 
trenches. This disproportion could be defended only if 
our activity were relatively much more intense than 
theirs. It is, unfortunately, much more spasmodic, and 
appreciably less successful. ' The problem of redressing 
this balance is, we imagine, simply the problem which the 
War Office neglected, of providing the shells and the 
machine-guns. At present we are like an old-world trader 
attempting with spindles to beat a competitor who uses 
steam. 





A London Piarp. 


I sarp something last week of the état d’dme of 
America ; this week I have received a good many indica- 
tions from travelled neutrals of the feeling of Germany. 
They all agree in describing a general sobriety of tone. 
There is no organized peace propaganda, and no chance 
of organizing it. But ideas of conquest, expansion, 
or even indemnities, are less extravagant than they 
were in the first months of the war. Beyond this, there 
is a distinct emergence of the very different points of 
view indicated by the war of the “ Tageszeitung ’’ on the 
Chancellor, and the Chancellor’s suppression of the 
“ Tageszeitung.’’ Thus the financiers and business men 
who support the new organization called the “ Neues 
Vaterland,’’ aim at a better understanding with England, 
as against the Junkers, who vehemently disapprove 
it. Tepper-Laski, a rich sportsman, and connected 
with some members of the Government, recently wrote 
two letters to the “ Deutscher Sportsmann,”’ attacking the 
policy of “ reprisals,’ especially in connection with the 
expulsion of British jockeys. The new Bund also presses 
for the democratic control of armaments and of 
This, with a more definite statement of 
policy, is also the line of the Social Democrats, who 
crystallize on the repudiation of annexation either of 
Northern France or of Belgium, and declare for an inter- 
national limitation of armaments. 


diplomacy. 
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In a word, there is a bigger volume of independent 
thought in Germany than the tone of the Government- 
led forces would lead one to suppose. ‘‘ Germany,”’ said 
a Radical leader the other day, ‘‘ is living in two worlds, 
the one camped in the mob-psychology of the great cities, 
the other maturing its thought in quiet.’’ But the more 
silent party seems to grow in strength, unless the German 
victories in the East deplete and discourage it, so much 
so that in spite of his violent opposition to the war, 
it is thought that if Liebknecht came up for re- 
election just now he would easily be returned. At 
the bottom of this division of thought lies a real 
desire for peace, and a feeling that the thinkers of Europe 
of all nationalities ought to come together and exchange 
ideas, so that when the peace-wave reaches the Govern- 
ment there will be a real force of public opinion behind 
it. Does this tendency find any echo in official Ger- 
I think it does. It is exhibited in a certain 
cautious turning to neutrals, a suggestion that neutral 
ideas ought to have some regular means of expression. 
Finally, I fancy the women’s peace movement in Ger- 
many, with so many personal and family tragedies behind 
it, though not universal, finds strong, sometimes almost 
violent, vent. 


many ? 


‘* Do you wonder,”’ said a woman to me, 
in describing this movement, “that women feel for all 
this wreck of human bodies? Did not they help to make 
them?” 


I THINK it may be assumed that when the Bill for 
extending the life of Parliament is submitted, it will 
ensure the abolition of plural voting. 


Ir is fair to Lord Fisher that some denial should 
be given to the stories that he ran away from his post: at 
the Admiralty and left for Scotland without leave or 
He did none of 
He remained at his house, within call of 
the Admiralty, up to the hour of his leaving, and did 
all his work from there. When he did leave, it was with 
the express assent of the Prime Minister. 
the King. 


contrary to the King’s spoken request. 
these things. 


He never saw 


I THINK some very heartfelt malisons will be poured 
out on the suggestion of the ‘‘ Times ’’ that Mr. Campbell 
is to be made an English Lord of Appeal. There is every 
possible objection of policy and fitness to such a course. 
Mr. Campbell is not of the Court of Appeal standard. 
That standard has been kept up by Lord Haldane to a 
point at which it is impossible to say that any considera- 
tion but high fitness has had to do with any one of the 
appointments. It is not suggested that another Lord 
of Appeal is wanted at all, and this is certainly not an 
hour for adding a featherweight to the nation’s load, 
especially in view of the fact that three ex-Lord Chan- 
cellors are all available for appellate work. But 
new Lord is wanted, Sir Robert Finlay is 
obviously the man to appoint. If Mr. Campbell is 
nominated there must be a Bill, and I imagine it will not 


if a 


pass the House of Commons without a severe struggle. 


I nave been reading Professor Denis’s “ La Guerre.” 
It seems to me the best of the books upon the war. It 








has all those delightful French qualities of order, 
method, power of narrative and description, and 
clear revealing thought, which make French literature 
different from anything which is ever written or ever 
will be written. I want to quote just one passage—not 
in any way distinguished from hundreds of others—as 
an incidental protest against our apparent decision to 
use poison gases in our future warfare. Listen to M. 
Denis—who by the way has lost a son in the war, and 
dedicates the book to him :— 

“Cold and calculating cruelties, murder of hostages, 
bombs fired on open towns, outrages on women and 
children are irreconcilable with our character. Even if 
here and there bloody reprisals took place—and that, 
unhappily, is always to be feared—our officers would 
quickly remind their men that their first duty is not to 
dishonor a sacred cause illumined by noble sacrifices.”’ 


A WAYFARER. 





THE NEW EUROPE. 
IlI.—Natvurat FRONTIERS. 


AnyonE who glances through a historical atlas will be 
struck by an extraordinary simplification in its closing 
pages. The political map of medieval Europe is like a 
fantastic mosaic, in which innumerable tiny states have 
been dovetailed together with capricious complexity. In 
the contemporary map this patchwork has sorted itself 
out, and the colors lie side by side in broad, continuous 
masses. The new boundary-lines give so strong an 
impression of being dictated on some consistent, rational 
principle, that we ask ourselves what sudden spirit of 
order can have brooded over the chaos. 

The common answer is “ Nationality.’’ In the 
development of national consciousness, we find just such 
an organizing principle at work, and there is no doubt 
that the gradual growth of the French nation and the 
more violent national consolidation of Italy and Germany 
are actually the forces which have remodelled the map in 
Western Europe. If we look further east, however, we 
shall see that nationality is not the only factor in the 
process. 

Austria-Hungary, for example, is as compact in out- 
line as Italy or France, and more compact than Ger- 
many, yet her géographical coherence is not due to any 
settled “ will to co-operate” on the part of her popula- 
tion. Eleven nationalities have gone to her making. 
All of them set their own national future above the 


interest of the Monarchy as a whole. Seven of them are 


| fragments of larger national masses that extend beyond 


| 


>» 


the frontier. And three of these,* at least, are attracted 
so violently towards an external centre of gravity that 
they are undisguisedly eager to disrupt the Monarchy in 
order to achieve their own national unity. Austria- 
Hungary survives in spite of the national principle, and 
the secret of its vitality is the less purposeful and more 
mechanical force of economics. 

A state must always have the means of satisfying 
its economic needs, and these have been complicated by 


the industrial revolution to an extraordinary degree. 


| The medieval community demanded little beyond corn, 
| cattle, and timber, which were ubiquitous, and could all 


: ® The Italians, Roumans, and Serbs. _ 
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be produced by any section of the European area within 
quite narrow limits in sufficient quantity for its 
inhabitants. The modern community requires seams of 
coal and veins of metal, raw materials to transform by 
its minerals’ agency, ports by which these raw materials 
may reach its factories from abroad and the finished 
products travel to foreign markets, and easy internal 
communications to link port, mine, industrial centre, and 
agricultural country-side as the nervous system links the 
Although 


there is only one state now where there were a hundred 


different members of the human organism. 


before, yet under such economic conditions the kingdom 
of Italy is hardly more self-sufficient than the vanished 
Duchy of Parma, and the united German Empire almost 
as cramped as Mecklenburg and Hesse were in the days 
of particularism. 

This economic evolution explains the consolidation 
of the Hapsburg Monarchy. The Hungarian section of 
the complex is its agricultural hinterland. The 
Austrian half provides the minerals and industry. 
Italian Fiume and Trieste offer the necessary ports, and 
the railway-routes which link these outlets with the 
interior are bound to traverse the Slavonic provinces 
between «the Adriatic and the Drave. 
regions, so antagonistic in national feeling, are pro- 


These several 


foundly complementary to one another in the economic 
sphere. 

Modern Austria-Hungary, then, owes its existence 
conspicuously to the industrial revolution, but we can 
discern the same force at work in developments which we 
commonly ascribe to the principle of nationality alone. 
The Prussian Zollverein was an important contributory 
cause in the creation of the Prussianized German Empire, 
and the abolition of internal customs-barriers coincided 
with the achievement of national self-government in 
Revolutionary France. 

There are thus two separate organizing principles at 
work on the map of modern Europe, Nationality and 
Economics, and they are fundamentally different in their 
character. In the political form of co-operation, the 
individuals combine for a common object, which is at 
once the direct gain of each, and yet transcends his 
individual life so completely that its attainment often 
demands—and obtains from him—the entire sacrifice of 
his personal welfare. In the economic relation, on the 
other hand, one individual serves another’s purposes on 
condition that the other does the like for him. For his 
own personal advantage, each works for ends which are 
neither personal to himself nor common to all. The 
economic nexus is not co-operation, but an exchange of 
Both forces are indeed centripetal, and 
neither is essentially stronger than the other—either may 
vary in strength to an infinite degree. But here their 
agreement ends, for they differ from one another alto- 
gether in psychological quality. 

Nationality and economics, then, are incom- 
mensurate factors, but do they actually produce 
incompatible results? Are there irremediable cross- 
divisions between the groupings created by each, or do 
they tend in general to coincide? 

It is probably true, in the first place, that in any 
national group there is always an economic nexus between 


services. 





the component individuals. But though economic inter- 
dependence may be an essential strand in the national 
bond, it is very seldom the dominant element, for the 
simple reason that most living European nations attained 
self-consciousness before the industrial revolution gave 
rise to economic organization on the modern scale. The 
national “ will to co-operate ” is principally derived from 
other factors—language, religion, and strong government 
—and the web of modern economics has woven itself 
independently of this older articulation, with new seams 
and sutures of its own; so that in some cases the claims 
of Economics and Nationality have even become mutually 
exclusive, and a population has to make the hard choice 
between the two. During the nineteenth century the 
Poles subject to Russia built up a flourishing industry 
within the Imperial tariff wall, which gave them an over- 
whelming preference in the unlimited markets of the 
Empire’s agricultural hinterland. In their repeated 
efforts during the same period to sever their connection 
with Russia and place themselves outside her frontier, 
they were deliberately cutting away the roots of their 
Alsace, again, if this war enables 
her to realize her national aspirations by reunion with 
France, must snap all the economic links that bind her to 
the rest of the Rhine-basin, and perhaps jeopardize the 
industrial development she has shared with the German 
Empire during the last forty years. 

Such local clashes, however, might possibly have 
been dismissed as insignificant exceptions, had not the 
two forces which have created nineteenth-century Europe 
by their interplay, destroyed their own work by their 
tragic discord. Just when the industrial revolution had 
woven the whole world into its web, and triumphantly 
“internationalized ” the economic sphere of human life, 
the spirit of nationality has proved its essential particu- 
larism by spurring rival states into a world-wide war. 

If we are to prevent this disaster’s recurrence, we 
must read its significance aright. During the first half 
of last century we discovered the strength of nationality, 
and took it for the supreme constructive force in human 
society. After 1871, when the problems of nationality 
had been palliated or postponed, we fell under the 
hypnotism of economics so completely that Mr. Norman 
Angell came to represent this in turn as the sole creative 
factor, and if he did not forget the existence of nation- 
ality, at least denied its significance, with the implication 
that since trade had become international, mankind must 
be ripe for the internationalization of its politics as well. 
The disaster of 1914 should teach us at last that 
economics and nationality are both fundamental, irre- 
ducible factors, that neither can be explained 
theoretically in terms of the other nor distorted in 
practice into conformity with the other’s results. In 
the agony of this war we are indeed unlikely to repeat 
Mr. Angell’s mistake and envisage our politics through 
eccnomic spectacles, but there is all the more danger of 
backsliding in the opposite direction. The recrudescence 
of nationality is the direct cause of the war, and it will 
give fresh impetus, in the ultimate resettlement, to the 
antithesis of “Norman Angellism’’—the doctrine of 
“ Natural Frontiers.” 


economic prosperity. 


ARNOLD ToyYNBEE. 
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FORGOTTEN CENTENARIES. 


ForGETTING is, when all is said, a much more interesting | 
process than remembering. The psychologists have dis- | 


covered in our generation that the real problem for them 
is not so much how one remembers, as why one forgets. 
Ordered thinking is the continual pushing out of sight 
of the irrelevant material, and forgetting is in sober fact 


the process by which a mind proves its vitality and | 


mastery. We were all of us invited last week to remember 
Waterloo. It is, to be sure, one of the few centenaries 
which it would be very hard to miss. If ever the world does 
forget it, it will deserve to rank as the most masterly 
lapse of memory in history. There are just two dates 
which even the healthiest child never quite forgets. They 
both record battles. One of them is 1066, and the other 
is 1815. The irony of the contrast with our present 
situation was altogether too irresistible; one seemed to 
see the world repeating its course with a meticulous 
fidelity worthy of the Stoic cycles. The same 
universal war, with the same combatants, on the same 
Flemish fields, at an exact interval of a century, is so 
pitilessly like one of those bad dreams which recur at 
intervals in most people’s experience. The material of 
the dream is always the same, but there is usually at 
each repetition some capricious variation. We fight in 
the wrong army, or the army itself gets somehow into 
the wrong camp. Clearly there is no need to ask why 
we remember Waterloo. But the more one dwells on 
such memories, the more does the insistent question pre- 
sent itself: What about the centenaries we forget? It 
would be a rather tempting exercise to take Haydn’s 
“Dictionary of Dates,’’ and note in it the centenaries 
which the world has willingly let slip. 

That distinguished alien enemy, Dr. Freud—may 
the perils of war pass him by—would find no difficulty in 
explaining these popular lapses of memory. He holds 
that there is always at work in our minds a kind of 
sanitary police, whose business it is to bury the incon- 
venient corpses, and lay the troublesome ghosts. We 
remember, on the whole, what we want to remember, 
and what it is salutary that we should remember. The 
trouble is, in his very ingenious view, that our mental 
grave-diggers are commonly too fussy; they magnify 
their function; they are so zealous to bury the incon- 
venient memory, that they bury everything else which 
has the faintest connection with it. Forgetting, in short, 
is a censorship, but like all censorships, it is morbid and 
stupid. Precisely as the Turkish censor excludes dynamos 
because he is afraid of dynamite, so according to Freud 
we forget countless things which are indifferent to us, 
because they somehow resemble or recall some painful 
memory in our personal history which it is expedient that 
we should forget. We are always shutting the cupboard 
on our skeleton, and we commonly in our panic thrust in 
something more than its bones. 

The disciple of Freud would have no difficulty in 
explaining why we somehow omit to celebrate the 
centenaries of Saint Bartholomew or Peterloo, or why the 
Scottish race celebrates Bannockburn rather than Flodden. 
He would remind us that there were other happenings 
that fell in the sixteenth year of recent centuries besides 
Waterloo. No one, for example, has proposed to rejoice 
over the discomfiture of the Young Pretender in 1715, 
though our domestic history would undoubtedly have been 
even more seriously affected by a defeat in that struggle 
than by the failure of Bliicher to come up in time, or by 
the success of the Old Guard in breaking our square. 
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For our part, when we began to hunt wilfully and 
impartially among our memories of 1715 and 1815, there 
were two buried corpses, which somehow managed to hold 
a dead, appealing hand above the grave of oblivion. It 
was in 1815 that the first peace society in the world’s 
history was founded. It was started by the appropriate 
people in the appropriate place, by Quakers in Boston, 
and took as its alluring name “‘ The Friends of Peace.”’ 
A year later our great-grandfathers had had their fill of 
fighting, and they, more ambitious, started in London 
a society for the establishment of permanent and 
universal peace. We do not know whether this particular 
centenary is being celebrated in Boston, while the shells 
are being made at the city called Bethlehem. Perhaps 
the various censors may think the news of this event un- 
suited to our present circumstances. More probably it is 
one of those events which need no censor to suppressthem. 
Every man in these days is his own censor, and most of 
us would ‘‘skip’’ a telegram which told us how the 
people of Boston had celebrated amid universal war their 
grandfathers’ dream of universal peace. But the 
calendar is strewn with dates on which this other re- 
current dream came to mankind. You may take your 
choice of the century. In 1715 it was the Abbé de Saint 
Pierre who dreamed it. In that year he was still 
publishing his ‘‘ Projet de Paix Perpétuelle,’’ though a 
stickler for accuracy might remind us that the first 
volume appeared in 1713. For our part, we are disposed 
to think that memory is in these matters too obedient 
to the sub-conscious censor. Wellington has had his 
laurels. We propose to celebrate the Abbé. He missed 
the eulogy to which every member of the French 
Academy is by usage entitled. They expelled him for 
denying to Louis XIV. the title of The Great. It 
strikes us that the occurrence of the second universal 
war since he drafted his project is a rather apt occasion 
(in the phraseology of the Academy which disowned him) 
to ‘‘ crown ”’ it, unofficially. 

The “ Plan of Perpetual Peace ’’ ranks high among 
the books which are at onéé UX.cadable and influential. 
The Abbé was an inveterate doctrinaire, and he wrote 
deliberately on the principle that the oftener he repeated 
himself, the more surely would his readers remember 
his teaching. The theory was unimpeachable, but un- 
luckily it was open to just one objection. The Abbé 
had, in consequence, no readers. Rousseau, however, 
was persuaded by some charming old ladies, who had 
made a pet of the Abbé in his old age, to summarize 
the “ Projet.’’ It is a disputable question whether even 
he had ever read it, but without a doubt he summarized 
it. In one way or other it survived. Leibnitz made a 
joke, and Voltaire an epigram about it. The Tsar 
Alexander I. had a French tutor who had read Rous- 
seau’s summary, and so it happened that after a cen- 
tury of underground life the Abbé’s work, sadly distorted 
by the sentimentalism of the medium and the mysti- 
cism of the royal disciple, saw itself embodied at last in 
the first conceptions of the Holy Alliance. If the Tsar 
had stuck to Rousseau, and kept away from Madame von 
Krudener’s prayer-meetings, we might have had a United 
States of Europe instead of a League of Christian 
Emperors. 

Unluckily, the innocent idealist who read Rousseau 
with tears in his eyes, was so ill-advised as to accept 
a guilty share in the murder of the Tsar Paul. He 
expiated that early indiscretion by his later piety, and 
Europe, which only gained by the murder, was doomed 
to pay heavily for the remorse. Kant said that perpetual 
peace presupposed that all the nations which joined in 
the Confederation should establish a republican con- 
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stitution. That was an extreme view, but clearly if kings 
are to have a hand in it, it is desirable that they should 
neither murder nor be murdered. Alexander sought 
what Henry IV. of France had dreamed in his own way of 
doing. Had he escaped assassination, the Christian 
Commonwealth might have come about under his leader- 
ship. One doubts, however, in spite of the elevation of 
some of the plans which Sully and Henry of Navarre 
conceived between them, whether their Europe would 
have been a much happier place than the Continent 
which groaned beneath the Holy Alliance. Kings can 
sometimes unite, but they must always unite against 
someone. The Christian Emperors united against 
France, and Henry’s idea was primarily to smash the 
House of Hapsburg. The dream survived the kings. 
For our part, we are inclined to think that of all who 
dreamed it, Sully, Henry IV., and Alexander, William 
Penn, the Abbé de Saint Pierre, and Kant, it is only 
the commoners who deserve the thanks of mankind. 
William Penn stipulated that at the Common Council of 
Europe, the representatives of the Powers should sit about 
a round table, to avoid all questions of precedence. The 
table, in the dreams of the French King and the Russian 
Tsar, was far from being round. 

There was much in the Abbé’s scheme which is 
common to all plans of a United States of Europe. It 
set up a Common Council, and referred differences among 
allies to the mediation of this council. It provided 
for a delay of five years, in case the first vote of the 
Council was not accepted by the disputants. The 
second vote, on a bare majority, was to be final. It 
pledged the Allies to unite their forces to repress any 
member who broke, or threatened by his armaments to 
break, the peace. Perhaps its most interesting article 
was the last, which vaguely gave to the Council general 
powers of legislation for Murope. The only reserve was 
about the last which any dreamer would think of making 
to-day. The sovereigns of the Christian society were 
‘x ome possession of their thrones, 
and in the tevure of all the territory which they actually 
held. One understands after that clause the classical 
jibe of Leibnitz, that perpetual peace is a motto appro- 
priate only to a grave-yard. Life demands change, and 
we are inclined to think that the dreamer who dares 
again to dream this vision to-morrow must take as his 
central problem, how best to bring about necessary 
changes without war. The world’s battle-fields have 
piled up for two centuries their monument to the Abbé’s 
dream. But, on the whole, we are not sure that we 
regret its postponement. Poland would have survived, 
but Italy would never have existed. Germany would 
have escaped the Hohenzollerns, but France would still 
have been a Bourbon estate. Each century must dream 
its own dream. An ideal takes longer to formulate than 
an empire to create. But two centuries should suffice 
even for an elaborate vision. This earth will hardly be 


an inhabitable planet if the third century finds it still 
a dream. 


to be assured for ever 





LEARNED AND SIMPLE. 


So they are at it again, those professors! Eucken, whose 
philosophic theorizing appeared to contain some element 
of prettiness and was as nearly as possible intelligible ; 
Harnack, who, when all was said, still left our common 
Christianity a decent, if not very substantial, covering ; 
Haeckel, at whose feet the present writer sat through 
beery semesters, because he seemed a broad-minded being, 





and enlivened his morphological discourses with Darwin’s 
best jokes, borrowed without acknowledgment; copious 
other professors of almost equal attainment, each 
in his particular “Fach’’—with what misguided 
pedantry they appeared to misjudge the origins of the 
war, and our motives for standing at the side of France in 
armor that wanted a deal of polish before it could be 
called shining! With what perverted gusto they 
attributed to our poor, blundering, good-tempered old 
race a double dose of original sin! We need not refer 
to the blind labors of professorial speculators who, 
grubbing in the dark passages of human history, have 
proclaimed from beneath the wholesome surface of human 
activities their new gospel of war on earth, bad will among 
men. With the clear-sighted speculators in armaments 
for destruction, they share the guilt of our planet’s in- 
calculable earthquake. 

And now another of these labyrinthine moles has 
been at it again. Professor Joseph Kohler, described as 
“ one of the most eminent Professors of Jurisprudence in 
the Berlin University,’’ keeping, as we suppose, one 
purblind eye on Belgium and the other on Poland, has 
announced his discovery that “our State of to-day is 
established as a territorial State, to which a number of 
ethnological units must adapt themselves.’’ He expresses 
repugnance towards all who maintain an opposite view. 
He expresses greater repugnance towards “ those feeble- 
minded and considerate people who wish to caress and 
flatter a conquered population.’’ Finally, he expresses 
equal repugnance towards any who demand that “ no 
greater burden should be laid upon us”’ (7.e., upon the 
people). “ As if,” he exclaims in derision, “ world- 
history were made for our convenience! ” 

We rejoice with trembling to imagine how repug- 
nant this paper must be to Professor Kohler on all three 
counts. We maintain the right of nationality for 
“ethnological units.’’ We are among those “ feeble- 
minded and considerate people ’’ who would caress and 
flatter a conquered population by restoring their freedom 
and self-government. We are unwilling to see greater 
burdens laid upon the people because we believe that, 
so far as human knowledge can go, world-history is made 
for man’s convenience, and should be directed to that 
object, so far as man controls it. In this belief, it is 
satisfactory to have the support of Professor Kohler’s 
greatest countryman. ‘“ What is the good,’’ cried Goethe, 
“ of all that starry firmament and the revolving planets— 
of all creation’s labor and travail up to now—if it is not 
to enable a man to live in freedom, happiness, and 
activity among his surroundings? ”’ 

But we do not wish here to argue theories. We 
would only point out, with regret, that these professors, 
whose learning fills us with awe, do seem partly to justify 
the mingled suspicion and contempt with which our 
common and uneducated people are sometimes tempted 
to regard the man of learning. We have chosen German 
professors not entirely out of existing and temporary 
enmity, but because Germany supplies the most 
characteristic type of learned man. We have the type 
in milder form also among ourselves. It seems that a 
man of conspicuous learning in our greatest University 
lately wrote for publication in America a letter accusing 
one of our leading statesmen of “ hard lying” in Parlia- 
ment, and saying that the House of Commons would 
“presently send him to the gallows.’’ In a subsequent 
letter, the man of learning withdrew these and similar 
expressions, but too late. Anyone might have said that 
kind of thing in a fit of indignation ; but we think only 
a man of learning would have gone on to write down 
and publish it first and withdraw it afterwards. High 
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ecclesiastics, lawyers, and learned writers have lately been 
misled into similar impatient rhetoric with an opposite 
intention. 

It is hard to define the cause. Partly, we suppose, 
it lies in an excessive belief in the power of words. Men 
who spend all their lives among books are likely to 
exaggerate the value and influence of speech and 
literature. They are likely to think that when a thing 
is said it is as good as done, whereas it may take years 
yet to begin. And this fond illusion is especially likely 
to possess minds which, with admirable though German 
concentration, have been devoted to a special department 
of knowledge, such as Sanscrit inflections, or the early 
Armenian Church. But the error’s chief cause we suppose 
to be the scholar’s isolated and devoted life—just that 
seclusive concentration which we all admire rather than 
envy. So far as mankind is concerned, the scholar of 
German type dwells in unchartered freedom. Nothing 
crosses his path or thwarts his will but the inanimate 
ghosts of history, law, or language. His experience of 
mankind’s incalculable complexity, passion, unreasoning 
folly, terror, love, hatred, and all the rest may be drawn 
solely from eremites of learning like himself, students 
who never question, a humble “ Dienstmiadchen,’’ and a 
humbler “ Frau.’’ To avoid the possibility of troublesome 
human contact, we have known him inscribe above 
his study door the words, “ Don’t irritate me, woman,”’ 
like a warning upon a monkey cage in the Zoo. 

From him we pass with a reverential sigh. If we 
may quote the devil in the vernacular, we would recall 
Mephisto’s saying to the student :— 


“Grau, theurer Freund, ist alle Theorie, 
Und grin des Lebens goldner Baum.”’ 


The occasion was not exactly a lesson in the higher 
ethics, but with those lines we pass from that grey pro- 
fessorial world, haunted by gibbering theories and doc- 
trines desiccated of human blood. As Browning left 
Sibrandus Schafnaburgensis to dry-rot at ease till the 
Judgment Day while he lay on the grass over a jolly 
chapter of Rabelais, let us turn to records of our own 
queer people, who, unconscious of grey theory, dwell 
beneath the golden boughs of life. As it is war time, 
and no one can for a moment forget it, let us take up 
Neil Lyons on “ Kitchener Chaps’? (John Lane), or 
Patrick Macgill’s “ Amateur Army ’”’ (Herbert Jenkins), 
excellent books both, or James Kirkpatrick’s “ Atkins at 
War’”’ (Herbert Jenkins), valuable for its quotations 
from soldiers’ letters, or Arnold Graves on ‘‘ The Long 
Retreat’ (John Murray), an imaginary verse record of 
our early fighting in France. 

Here we are out in the thick of life again—thick 
with men who live “in the first intention,” know they 
will always be crossed and thwarted by crowds of others 
on every side, and never stick up a notice telling women 
not to irritate them. What a race is here revealed! 
The present writer watched our first ‘“ Expeditionary 
Force” landing in France. Man for man, and as a com- 
plete body, it was probably the finest army that ever 
crossed a sea. Superb alike in bodily strength, in long 
military training, and all soldierly qualities, but com- 
posed almost entirely of “ the lowest classes,” the out-of- 
work, the “unemployable,” they were a marvel to 
behold. By now many of them, probably the majority, 
have vanished from the war, if not from the world. But 
their places are taken by a nobler army still, finer in 
every respect except the length of military training, 
more adaptable, of quicker intelligence, and represent- 
ing, not the “ lowest classes,’’ but every class and grade 
and occupation of their country. From mixing with 
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them, or even from reading books like those we men 
tioned, one easily forms a conception of the race which 
lies behind them and is constantly reproducing their 
kind. It is a thriftless and generous race, enjoying life, 
and fond of pleasure, capable of extraordinary fortitude 
but dumb about it, rather liking rhetoric but heartily 
ashamed of it, rather liking sentiment in music and art 
but preferring to die rather than display it in life, 
querulous in comfort, and in adversity imperturbable. 

To help us forget professors, let us take one or two 
brief instances of our ordinary national temper. An 
Irish N.C.O. on St. Patrick’s Day ventures into rhetoric 
for a moment, and then runs back :— 


“Tt is an enormous privilege to take part in this 
war. Apart from any question of right or wrong, the 
whole thing is absolutely epic. Everything is colossal,’’ 
and soon. “ Yet, when we are hauled out of bed in the 
morning to stand to, these high falutin’ ideas vanish, 
and all our feelings are summed up in a Damn! ”’ 


For comparison, take this account from a doggerel 
called “ Holding the Bridge ”’ :— 


“And next the Sergeant had his try, 
He didn’t seem the least bit shy, 
He didn’t dodge, he didn’t duck, 
But marched straight on till he was struck. 
He didn’t lie down like a lamb, 
But died, God bless him! shouting ‘Damn!’ ”’ 


“Early doors this way! Early doors, ninepence! ”’ 
cried the King’s Own, as they went into their first 
action, and soldiers entered the fighting at Mons with 
footballs tied to their knapsacks. Too much can be made 
of the football passion, but the present writer has seen 
companies off duty playing a “ cup-tie”” when shells were 
falling in the next field. For mingled pathos and irony, 
take the soldier’s song which comes to us as we write :— 


“T want to go home, I want to go home. 
I don’t want to go to the front any more, 
Where the rifles crack and the cannons roar; 
Take me away, far over the sea, 
Where the bloomin’ Allemands can’t get me! 
Oh my! I don’t want to die! 
I want to go home, I want to go home! ”’ 


Still more characteristic in irony is the end of a 
well-known song by a sergeant in the Gordons :— 


“Send out the boys’ and the girls’ brigade, 
They’ll keep old England free; 
Send out my mother, my sister, and my brother, 
But for Gawd’s sake don’t send me! ”’ 


Yet if a Professor, guided by his psychological 
prognostications, were to suppose from this that he 
might lead an attack upon the Gordon Highlanders with 
impunity, he would find himself mistaken. 





THE BUTCHER-BIRDS. 


THEY came back towards the end of May faithfully to 
their old place of many years past. First came he, 
splendid in his red back, black-patched face, and clean 
grey under parts; then she, rather less distinguished- 
looking, with a speckled breast, though in some subtle 
way speckled very differently to any other bird. Their 
place is a wide strip of waste through which the road 
runs. Such a spot foot-pads might choose for holding 
up bishops’ coaches, fat notaries on mules, and other 
prey, and it suits these bird brigands in a puzzling way, 
as though beetles and humble-bees might be expected to 
make a route of the high-road. Perhaps the birds’ 
choice of this scene of operations in preference to many 
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another more abounding in prey is esthetic, or shall we 
say, social. It proclaims their affinity to the robin that 
quite evidently prefers a pitch by some quiet path or 
roadway whereon human beings sometimes pass, and that 
in winter cannot be happy except in a sort of detached 
companionship with mankind. 

Our butcher-birds must suffer much for this desire 
to see the great world passing, for these strips of green 
by the roadside get shockingly dusty from the spirting 
of even the few wheels per diem that pass along the 
human highway. The short turf spangled with cistus, 
horseshoe vetch, and other heath flowers is powdered 
visibly grey by comparison with that on the other side 
of the two tall hedges that divide it from the hinterland. 
You can scarcely imagine a self-respecting bee looking 
for honey in such a place instead of in the clovery fields 
and the thymey glades we know within a few hundred 
yards of the butcher-birds’ hunting ground. Yet we do 
see great bombi hurtling about the bank on the upper 
side of the road, and now and then, from a tall rose- 
spray the shrikes launch themselves down and up, re- 
turning with a probably somewhat gritty captive. Just 
possibly the dor-beetle is a little more frequent than usual 
along this road. We should have thought that any field 
in which cattle were would have known it in greater 
numbers, but here perhaps the butchers can get as many 
specimens as they want for their museum. 

It is, of course, that museum that gives them the 
name of butcher-bird, for, in our commercial way, we 
prefer to liken it to a’shop. Our Allies make the same 
choice, calling it l’écorcheur, the flayer. The Germans, 
professing to count its victims, call it Neun-tédter. It 
neither flays nor stops at nine, but taking the carcases it 
is not yet ready to devour, spikes them on the thorns 
of a favorite bush, its ‘‘ butcher’s shop.’’ If it carried 
out this practice to a great extent, bee-keepers might be 
right in regarding it as they’do, as one of the chief 
enemies of their craft. Our butcher-birds, however, 
have a nice little apiary within fifty yards of their haunt, 
and seldom, if ever, go there. The white-throat, which 
ought to be earning its living this summer if ever, by 
keeping down the green fly, is there all day, shamelessly 
hovering in the cloud of returning bees to snatch one on 
the wing, and carry it to its waiting youngsters. The 
great-tit lately took its family of eight straight from the 
nest, halted it in a row on a bee-hive, and proceeded to 
stuff it with degladiated bees till it was tired of that form 
of food. But the butchers hold it better sport to wait 
on the highway and rob individual travellers. 

To see the shrikes come back to their Hounslow 
Heath on a day in May was like seeing one more 
banner-bearer spruce from the dressing-room in the 
pageant of summer. We determined that this year we 
would find in which of the tall hedges they built their 
nest. We would see the eggs, unique as a class, and each 
one differently blotched and colored like a harlequin set, 
and the most striking one might perhaps be taken for 
the youth’s collection. So we spent two long balmy 
mornings on a seat where, with a pair of field-glasses, we 
could watch nearly all the movements of one of the birds. 
His mate appeared little, but he was generally in view, 
now perched on the arch of a wild rose spray, now on a 
leafless bit of hawthorn that might have been, but was 
not his larder, now on an ash in the left-hand hedge, 
now on a crab-apple on the right. 

There was always a great air of a coming event when 
he crossed the road. The yellow-hammer jerked 
commonly across, the starling buzzed in a vulgar, com- 
mercial way, the blackbird was in an obvious hurry to 
hide himself again. But the butcher bird neither jerked 








nor buzzed nor flashed. He just came. When he had 
left one perch he had another in his eye, to which he 
went in a straight line. He did not seem to fly so much 
as to bathe his wings in the sunshine, as he went by some 
other means. There was a sort of butterfly languor and 
exquisiteness about it, but a directness of which the 
butterfly is seldom capable. It was the sportsman taking 
up a new position, where he thought game might be 
more plentiful. Above all, it was not progress into new 
country, but a shifting into another part of the domain 
that is entirely one’s own. Every other bird was there 
on sufferance. Some miserable little bush was perhaps 
its own, though the yellow-hammer had to be constantly 
on the alert to keep his little bush safe. Anywhere else, 
everyone had to clear out when the butcher bird came. 

The place where he really was at home in a domestic 
sense, where his faithful mate sat on her eggs, or perhaps 
added stick to stick for the nest that was to hold them, 
the butcher bird did not disclose. It was as though he 
thought it beneath his dignity to have so small a 
possession. Like Alexander, he ignored the capital, and 
spent his time in promenading the edge of his empire. 
If he ever went home, be sure he did so by the back 
door, that is, he took a brief spell behind the hedge, 
and in that time passed to the centre, and saw how things 
were going on. More likely he left the sordid details of 
building to his mate, who went quietly about her work 
while the gorgeous one flaunted his chestnut and French 
grey for the proper aweing of the neighborhood. We do 
not think he saw afar the figure that watched him 
through large, bright, removable eyes. When that 
watcher came nearer, he took up the game of misleading 
him with some zest, leading him from one side of the 
waste to the other into one likely-looking thick part of 
the hedge after another, and sometimes exciting the chase 
with a harsh “‘ chuck ’’ to the home bird that may or 
may not have been within ear-shot. We did not search 
closely and, as there were dozens of suitable hedges a 
little way off, and as many hawking birds have the habit 
of hunting in one place and building in another, we gave 
the matter up. 

May passed into June, and it became too late to 
think of butcher bird’s eggs. Whenever we went along 
the dusty road we saw one of the pair, usually the male, 
sailing in that owner-of-all-the-earth way across from 
one hedge to another, or waiting on his high perch on 
the watch for merchant bees, or in the actual chase of a 
burly moth slower by a little, but yet hopelessly slower 
than its chaser. And at rather rare intervals along the 
other roads we saw other kings of their respective 
localities sitting and waiting for what a summer day may 
bring to their armed hand. Often a telegraph wire is 
the perch. The butcher bird annexes the work of man 
just as cheerfully and completely as the works of Nature. 
He is not above turning a barbed wire fence into a 
larder, a rather more tidy one than a crookedly grown 
hawthorn. Ours, fortunately, was not tempted to stray 
from the time-honored perch of a hedgerow tree nor the 
time-honored meat-hooks of the whitethorn. 

Then one day as we had as nearly forgotten the red- 
backed shrike as one ever can forget him, we passed close 
to the lower hedge, almost touching a hawthorn 
promontory of it. We were threatened by something 
that sat on the hedge and growled ‘‘ Ow-ow-ow-ow,”’ 
growled it in the reedy softness of a bird’s throat, yet 
certainly did growl it. We looked up, and within a 
yard of the face sat a bird crouched and spread-eagled, 
butterfly-like, in its clean red-and-grey coloring, eagle- 
like in the thick black eye-stripe that made it frown like 
a Secretary of State for War. Crouching and threaten- 
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ing and growling, this bird that is usually so shy, that 
you can scarcely get a good look at him, dared us and 
stood his ground till we almost touched him. Close 
behind him, almost as much on the surface of the thicket 
as within it, was poised a nest, once bulky and deep, now 
pressed flat with much use, and overflowing with five 
greedy-looking fledgelings, speckle-breasted, and not 
unlike thrushes, but more crow-like in the beak, and 
with a certain babyish cruelty that a thrush cannot have. 
Two days later, they were flown, and now the parent 
butcher birds feed them along the hedges, and teach them 
the highwayman’s trade. 





Short Studies. 


ONE OF THE THOUSAND. 


A vet of mist, the color of a spider’s web, rose from the 
oily river. It met the mist that wrapped the palm-trees 
and the unsubstantial-looking houses painted in light 
blue and yellow ochre, as it descended from the hills. 
Now and then, through the pall of damp, as a light air 
was wafted up the river from the sea, the bright red 
earth upon the hills showed like a stain pf blood; 
canoes, paddled by men who stood up, balancing them- 
selves with a slight movement of the hips, slipped in 
and out of sight, now crossing just before the steamer's 
bows and then appearing underneath her stern in a 
mysterious way. From the long line of tin-roofed sheds, 
a ceaseless stream of snuff-and-butter-colored men trotted 
continuously, carrying bags of coffee to an elevator, 
which shot them headlong down the steamer’s hold. 
Their naked feet pattered upon the warm, wet concrete 
of the dock side, as it were stealthily, with a sound 
almost alarming, so like their footfall seemed to that of 
a wild animal. 

The flat-roofed city, buried in sheets of rain, that 
spouted from the eaves of the low houses on the unwary 
passers-by, was stirred unwontedly. Men, who as a 
general rule lounged at the corners of the streets, press- 
ing their shoulders up against the houses as if they 
thought that only by their own self-sacrifice the walls 
were kept from falling, now walked up and down, 
regardless of the rain. 

In the great oblong square, planted with cocoa- 
palms, in which the statue of Cabral stands up in cheap 
Carrara marble, looking as if he felt ashamed of his 
discovery, a sea of wet umbrellas surged to and fro, 
forging towards the Italian Consulate. Squat Genoese 
and swarthy Neapolitans, with sinewy Piedmontese, and 
men from every province of the peninsula, all had left 
their work. They all discoursed in the same tone of voice 
in which no doubt their ancestors talked in the Forum, 
even when Cicero was speaking, until the lictors forced 
them to keep silence, for their own eloquence is that 
which in all ages has had most charm for them. The 
reedy voices of the Brazilian colored men sounded a 
mere twittering, compared to their full-bodied tones. 
“Viva Italia,” pealed out from thousands of strong 
throats as the crowd streamed from the square and 
filled the narrow streets; fireworks that fizzled miserably 
were shot off in the mist, the sticks falling upon the 
umbrellas of the crowd. A shift of wind cleared the 
mist off the river for a moment, leaving an Italian liner 
full in view. From all her spars floated the red and 
white and green, and on her decks and in the rigging, on 
bridges and on the rail, men, all with bundles in their 
hands, clustered like ants, and cheered incessantly. An 
answering cheer rose from the crowd ashore of 

“Long live the Reservists! Viva Italia,” as 
the vessel slowly swung into the stream. From 
every house excited men rushed out and flung them- 
selves and their belongings into boats, and scrambled 
up the vessel’s sides as she began to move. Brown hands 
were stretched down to them as they climbed on board, 





and from every doorstep in the town women with 
handkerchiefs about their heads came out, and with the 
tears falling from their great black eyes and running 
down their olive cheeks, waved and called out, ‘ Addio 
Giuseppe; addio Gian Battista, abbasso gli Tedeschi,’’ 
and then turned back into their homes to weep. On 
every side Italians stood and shouted, and still, from 
railway station and from the riverside, hundreds poured 
out and gazed at the departing steamer with its teeming 
freight of men. 

Italians from the coffee plantations of Sao Paulo, 
from the mines of Ouro Preto, from Goyaz, and from 
the far interior, all young and sun-burnt, the flower of 
those Italian workmen who have built the railways of 
Brazil, and by whose work the strong foundations of the 
prosperity of the Republic have been laid, were out, to 
turn their backs upon the land in which, for the first 
time, most of them had eaten a full meal. Factories stood 
idle, the coasting schooners all were left unmanned, and 
had the coffee harvest not been gathered in, it would 
have rotted on the hills. The Consulate was un- 
approachable, and round it throngs of men struggled to 
enter, all demanding to get home. No rain could 
damp their spirits, and those who, after waiting hours, 
came out with tickets, had a look in their eyes as if 
they just had won the chief prize in the lottery. 

Their friends surrounded them, and strained them 
to their hearts, the water from the umbrellas of the 
crowd trickling in rivulets upon the embracer and the 
embraced. _ 

Mulatto policemen cleared the path for carriages 
to pass, and, as they came, the gap filled up again as if 
by magic, till the next carriage passed. Suddenly a 
tremor ran through the crowd, moving it with a shiver 
like the body of a snake. All the umbrellas which had 
seemed to move by their own will, covering the crowd 
and hiding it from view, were shut down suddenly. A 
mist-dimmed sun shone out, watery, but potent, and 
in an instant gaining strength, it dried the streets and 
made a hot steam rise up from the crowd. Slouched 
hats were raised up on one side, and pocket handker- 
chiefs wrapped up in paper were unfolded and knotted 
loosely round men’s necks, giving them a look as of 
domestic bandits as they broke out into a patriotic song, 
which ceased with a long drawn-out “ Viva,’’ as the 
strains of an approaching band were heard and the foot- 
steps of men marching through the streets in military 
array. 

The colored policemen rode their horses through 
the throng, and the streets, which till then had 
seemed impassable, were suddenly left clear. Jangling 
and crashing out the Garibaldian hymn, the band 
debouched into the square, dressed in a uniform half- 
German, half-Brazilian, with truncated pickel-hauben 
on their heads, in which were stuck a plume of 
gaudy feathers, apparently at the discretion of the 
wearer, making them look like something in a comic 
opera; a tall mulatto, playing on a drum with all 
the seriousness that only one of his color and his 
race is able to impart to futile actions, swaggered 
along beside a jet-black negro playing on the flute. All 
the executants wore brass-handled swords of a kind 
never seen in Europe for a hundred years. Those who 
played the trombone and the ophicleide blew till their 
thick lips swelled, and seemed to cover up the mouth- 
pieces. Still they blew on; the perspiration rolling 
down their cheeks, and a black boy or two brought up 
the rear, clashing the cymbals when it seemed good to 
them, quite irrespective of the rest. The noise was 
terrifying, and had it not been for the enthusiasm of the 
crowd, the motley band of colored men, arrayed like 
popinjays, would have been ridiculous; but the dense 
ranks of hot, perspiring men, all in the flower of youth, 
and every one of whom had given up his work to cross the 
ocean at his country’s call, had something in them that 
turned laughter into tears. The sons of peasants, who 
had left their homes, driven out from Apulean plains 
or Lombard rice fields by the pinch of poverty, they 
now were going back to shed their blood for the land 
that had denied them bread in their own homes. Twice 
did the band march round the town, whilst the pro 
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cession was getting ready for a start, and each time that 
it passed before the Consulate, the Consul came out on 
the steps, bare-headed, and saluted with the flag. 

Dressed in white drill, tall, grey-haired, and with 
the washed-out look of one who has spent many years in 
a hot country, the Consul evidently had been a soldier 
in his youth. He stood and watched the people critically, 
with the appraising look of the old officier, so like to that 
a grazier puts on at a cattle market as he surveys the 
beasts. “ Good stuff,” he muttered to himself, and then 
drawing his hand across his eyes, as if he felt where most 
of the “ good stuff ’’ would lie in a few months, he went 
back to the house. 

A cheer at the far corner of the square showed 
that the ranks were formed. A policeman on a scraggy 
horse, with a great rusty sabre banging at its side, rode 
slowly down the streets to clear the way, and once again 
the parti-colored band passed by, playing the Garibaldian 
hymn. Rank upon rank of men tramped after it, their 
friends running beside them: for a last embrace, and 
women rushing up with children for a farewell kiss. 
Their merry faces set with determination, and their 
shoulders well thrown back, three or four hundred men 
briskly stepped along, trying to imitate the way the 
Bersaglieri march in Italy. A shout went up of “ Long 
live the reservists,’ as a contingent, drawn from every 
class of the Italian colony, passed along the street. 
Dock-laborers and pale-faced clerks in well-cut clothes 
and unsubstantial boots walked side by side. Men 
burnt the color of a brick by working at the harvest 
rubbed shoulders with Sicilian emigrants landed a month 
of two ago, but who now were going off to fight, as poor 
as when they left their native land, and dressed in the 
same clothes. Smart Neapolitans, gesticulating as they 
marched, and putting out their tongues at the Brazilian 
negroes, chattered and joked. To them life was a farce, 
no matter that the setting of the stage on which they 
moved was narrow, the fare hard, and the remuneration 
small. If things were adverse they still laughed on, and 
if the world was kind they jeered at it and at themselves, 
disarming both the slings of fortune and her more 
dangerous smiles with a grimace.. 

As they marched on, they now and then sketched 
out in pantomime the fate of any German who might 
fall into their hands, so vividly that shouts of laughter 
greeted them, which they acknowledged by putting out 
their tongues. Square-shouldered Genoese succeeded 
them, with Lombards, Piedmontese, and men of the 
strange negroid-looking race from the Basilicata, almost 
as dark-skinned as the Brazilian loungers at the corners 
of the streets. 

They all passed on, laughing, and quite oblivious of 
what was in store for most of them—laughing and 
smoking, and, for the first time in their lives, the centre 
of a show. After them came another band; but this 
time of Italians, well-dressed, and playing on well cared- 
for instruments. Behind them walked a little group of 
men, on whose appearance a hush fell on the crowd. 
Two of them wore uniforms, and between them, sup- 
ported by silk handkerchiefs wrapped round his arms, 
there walked a man who was welcomed with a scream of 
joy. Frail, and with trembling footsteps, dressed in a 
faded old red shirt and knotted handkerchief, his parch- 
ment cheeks lit up with a faint flush as the Veteran of 
Marsala passed like a phantom of a glorious past. With 
him appeared to march the rest of his companions who 
set sail from Genoa to call into existence that Italy for 
which the young men all around him were prepared 
to sacrifice their lives. 

To the excited crowd he typified all that their 
fathers had endured to drive the stranger from 
their land. The two Cairoli, Nino Bixio, and the 
heroic figure, wrapped in his poncho, who rides in glory 
on the Janiculum, visible from every point of Rome, 
seemed to march by the old man’s side in the imagina- 
tion of the crowd. Women rushed forward, carrying 
flowers, and strewed them on the scant grey locks of the 
old soldier, and children danced in front of him, like 
little Bacchanals. All hats were off as the old man was 
borne along, a phantom of himself, a symbol of a heroic 
past, and still a beacon, flickering but alight, to show 





the way towards the goal which in his youth had seemed 
impossible to reach. 

Slowly the procession rolled along, surging against 
the houses as an incoming tide swirls up a river, till it 
reached the Consulate. It halted, and the old Gari- 
baldian, drawing himself up, saluted the Italian colors. 
The Consul, bare-headed and with tears running down 
his cheeks, stood for a moment, the centre of all eyes, 
and then, advancing, tore the flag off its staff, and, after 
kissing it, wrapped it round the frail shoulders of the 


veteran. R. B. CunnincHAME GRAHAM. 





Letters to the Editor. 


CONSCRIPTION IN THE AMERICAN CIVIL 
WAR. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Your correspondent, Mr. G. G. Coulton, complains 
that in my letter of the week before last I gave a “ curiously 
distorted view of the whole affair,” and takes exception in 
particular to two statements—namely (1) that “all but an 
inconsiderable fraction (of the soldiers and sailors who 
fought for the Union) were Volunteers”; and (2) that “the 
Volunteer system really carried the North through.” As to 
(1), he has failed to notice that the statement is not mine, 
but a quotation, indicated by inverted commas and full 
reference, from Mr. Horace Greeley, whom he can hardly 
deny to be a respectable authority, seeing that he himself 
quotes him at second-hand, through his own authorities, 
Messrs. Nicolay and Hay. The statement that he quotes 
from the latter, to the effect that “a comparatively small 
number of men was obtained strictly by the draft, but the 
drafts powerfully stimulated enlistments,’ is an admission 
of the fact itself, while the qualifying remark, though more 
unlikely to be true, is incapable of proof, seeing that people 
usually act in such matters from mixed motives, and that at 
least one other motive was simultaneously brought into 
play—namely, revived confidence in the ultimate success of 
the North, which might go far to account for the improve- 
ment in voluntary recruiting. How this came about will be 
best explained in connection with the second statement 
objected to. (2) Though I did not use the exact phrase which 
Mr. Coulton puts into my mouth, I did and do maintain that 
much the hardest part of the work was accomplished 
through that system, and that the additional force which 
was actually obtained, directly or indirectly, through the 
very moderate compulsion latterly applied might quite 
possibly, for anything that appears to the contrary, have 
been obtained by an improved system of voluntary recruit- 
ing under the more favorable conditions which began to 
prevail after conscription had been determined on, but before 
actual enforcement had commenced. 

Attention to dates is in this matter very important. 
The Enrolment Act, as it was called, was passed by Congress 
on March 3rd, 1863, after a long series of disasters had 
shaken public confidence, and naturally discouraged recruit- 
ing. The enrolment and other preliminaries occupied the 
next three months, so that, in New York for instance, the 
first draft was only advertised to be taken on July 13th. 
Between March 3rd and July 3rd, not only was there no 
visible improvement in the military situation, but things 
seemed to be going from bad to worse. While Grant before 
Vicksburg, and Rosecrans in Tennessee, were apparently at 
a standstill, the Confederate General Lee had invaded 
Pennsylvania, and the army of the Potomac was being re- 
called in haste to cover the capital. It was during these 
critical months that the pro-slavery party found in the new 
Enrolment Act the most convenient stalking-horse for an 
agitation which really aimed at upsetting the Government 
and stopping the war altogether; and it was ostensibly to 
resist the enforcement of the draft on the appointed day that 
the great riot was planned which raged in New York City 
from July 13th to the 16th. But on July 3rd came the 
repulse of Lee at Gettysburg, and on the 4th the capture of 
Vicksburg; and these two victories made the ultimate 
suppression of the rebellion merely a question of time and 
persistence. Ten thousand men could now be spared from 
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the Army of the Potomac to prevent any renewal of dis- 
turbance in New York, and the drafting proceeded thence- 
forth, there and elsewhere, with comparative smoothness ; 
though in ordinary times we should think more seriously 
than did the Provost-Marshal of the subsequent cases in 
which “some of the officers were maltreated, and two were 
assassinated.” (Nicolay and Hay, vol. vii., p. 6.) 

I am much indebted to Mr. Coulton for directing my 
attention to this work. I have found it even more con- 
firmatory of my “distorted version” than Greeley’s 
“ American Conflict,’’ which I had previously consulted. 

Thus, for one thing, these writers bring out clearly the 
point that the Federal system of voluntary recruitment was 
not in the least like ours, but was the crude, old-fashioned 
method of bounties on enlistment. Where the Provost- 
Marshal is quoted by your correspondent as advising the 
President that the drafts give him better men at a smaller 
cost, the context shows that it is this objectionable feature 
that he has in his mind, and that the “ mercenary motives ” 
of which he speaks are not those of the volunteers generally, 
but of the “bounty jumpers” who either took the bounty 
with the intention of deserting at the first opportunity, or 
else delayed enlisting in expectation of a rise in the scale. 

Again, whereas Mr. Coulton lays stress on the fact that 
the South, by their earlier resort to conscription, produced 
an army with a rapidity which Lincoln felt himself unable 
to equal, these official biographers of Lincoln show us the 
other side of the shield in the following passage :— 


“The methods of the Confederates were far more 
prompt and rigorous than those of the National Govern- 
ment, while the results attained were so much less satis- 
factory that their failure in this respect brought about the 
final catastrophe of their enterprise. .... On the Mth 
of April, 1864, the chief of the Bureau of Conscription at 
Richmond made a report to the Secretary of War, painting 
in the darkest colors the difficulties encountered by him in 
getting soldiers into the ranks, though he had all the laws 
and regulations he needed and there were men enough in 
the country.” 


It would seem, in short, that both systems, the voluntary 
and the compulsory, produced men enough while things went 
well, and that both alike failed when things went ill, and the 
Government failed to command confidence. 

I would also invite Mr. Coulton’s attention to the way 
in which Nicolay and Hay, in their concluding volume, ex- 
plain what seem to them, and would have seemed to us 
before our present experience, the “ portentous dimensions ” 
to which the military establishment had grown at the end of 
the war. (N. and H., vol. x., p. 329.) 


“‘The impression that a great and final victory was 
near at hand, the stimulus of the national hope, the pros- 
pect of a brief and prosperous campaign, had brought the 
army up to the magnificent complement of a million men.” 


Not a word here about conscription. I think it is a 
mistake to regard the autumn elections of 1863 as a defeat 
of anti-conscriptionists as such. They were simply an 
affirmation of general confidence in the Government, and of 
the general desire that the war should be prosecuted 
vigorously to a finish; they implied no preference for any 
particular method. Leading Unionists had been writing to 
the President just before, earnestly entreating him to drop 
the drafts (N. and H., vii., 26); but these men doubtless 
recorded their votes on his side. Similarly, I hope and 
believe that should our Government, after all, come to the 
conclusion that conscription is necessary, the bulk of those 
who think as I do about it will loyally accept the decision, 
and reserve further criticism till after the war. Your 
correspondent’s curiously distorted versions (to use his own 
phrase) of Greek, Roman, and Italian history invite 
comment, but I must not trespass further on your space.— 
Yours, &c., 


Rotanp K. Witson. 
June 23rd, 1915. 


CONSCRIPTION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION 


Sir,—Some months ago you were good enough to publish 
a long letter from me on the subject of conscription. In 
that letter J explained that to some of us the war seemed 











to raise no clear issue between Good and Ill. With this 
view you could not agree; for, in your judgment, a German 
victory would have implied the defeat of Liberty and 
and Democracy. But what if England submits to conscrip- 
tion? In that case we shall emerge from the war with a 
full-fledged military system controlled by the governing 
class. In that case we shall have accepted the doctrine that 
a few rich and elderly men have the right to compel the 
young and poor to die for any cause in which their rulers 
believe. In that case what will you say? Will you still 
assert that a victory for the Allies is worth whatever it may 
cost? Or may we hope that you will reconsider your attitude 
towards the war, and ask yourself whether the triumph of 
British over German militarism is really worth what the 
people will have to pay for it?—Yours, &c., 
Cuive BEL. 
46, Gordon Square, Bloomsbury. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I really must protest against the tone of THE 
Nation on this subject. I trust that I am a good Liberal 
and think that every man should be allowed to live 
his own life in his own way, and that conscription is 
anathema; but, for all that, extreme emergencies may 
justify some temporary deviation from this rule. For 
instance, if a lonely house catches fire, any man who stands 
by with his hands in his pockets is a danger to the com- 
munity, which would be justified in using strong measures 
to compel him to help. Is it not at least open to argument 
whether the present position of the country is not some- 
what similar? Again, are you justified in your assumption 
that compulsion is wanted by the upper classes and objected 
to by the working classes? My experience is that the line 
of cleavage on this question is not horizontal, but vertical, 
and that in every class some are in favor of the idea and 
some are against it. In the same way, the great army of 
slackers is not recruited from one class only, as some people 
seem to think, but has members in every rank; and the 
rich man who lives on his dividends and gives the greater 
part of his time to golf and motoring for pleasure is just 
as much to be blamed as the working man who finds that 
in the present circumstances he can earn enough in three 
days to enable him to spend the rest of the week in comfort 
in the public-house. Thirdly, for good or ill, we have got 
a Coalition Government, and it is surely our bounden duty 
to uphold it as best we can, and not lay down the la~ & 
to what we will put up with and what we will not. 

Would it not be better, on all these grounds, to support 
the Government in whatever measures they may think 
necessary in these parlous times, but to insist that any 
law that is made must be administered with strict 
impartiality? The man who strolls down to his office at 
ten o’clock and hurries away at three must be dealt with 
just as strictly as the man who honors Saint Monday. 
Such a line would, at least, not divide one class from another, 
as is, I fear, the tendency of some of your recent articles.- 
Yours, &c., 

Unitep We Sranp. 

Birmingham 


PEACE SUGGESTIONS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—In reference to your note appended to Mr. Pethick 
Lawrence’s letter of last week, may I venture to suggest that 
possibly you have overlooked the account in the “ Morning 
Post” of June 9th, of M. Geldemeester’s mission from 
Germany to America? For although the mission was 
unofficial, it would seem that M. Geldemeester, a Dutchman, 
did not go to America to lay certain bases of mediation 
before the Government without some previous commission 
from the chief German Ministers. The terms thus put 
forward by Germany as a basis for peace discussion are as 
follows :— 

(1) The freedom of the seas to all commerce in war as 
well as in peace, or at least freedom of the seas to private 
property. 

(2) Poland to be constituted an independent kingdom. 
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(3) Germany to be granted Colonial expansion in Africa. 

(4) The German colonies to be restored, with the possible 
exception of Kiau Chau, which Japan is to restore to China. 

(5) Evacuation of Belgium, France, and Russia by 
Germany. 

(6) Alsace and Lorraine to be restored to France in 
exchange for Luxemburg. 

May I submit that, if these suggestions have been made, 
they should be considered on their merits. It is said that 
Mr. Bryan and his friends are pressing these terms in the 
hope of getting the President to mediate on such sugges- 
tions. And why not? What is wrong with them? A writer 
in the “ New York Herald” tries to dispose of the “ freedom 
of the seas” idea on the ground that it would enable 
Germany in war time to get supplies from neutrals which, 
on the ground of being private property, could not be 
captured ; but as such supplies would be contraband, they 
would have no protection as private property. But the main 
thing is the suggestion of restoring Germany’s captured 
colonies in return for her evacuation of Belgian, French, and 
Russian territory. As early in the war Mr. Asquith, I 
believe, disclaimed all intention of territorial acquisition 
from the war, presumably the chief reason for capturing 
German colonies was to use them as an asset in bargaining 
when talk of peace began. And the policy is precisely that 
which Pitt tried to carry out in 1796 and 1797, when we had 
captured all or most of the colonies of France, and he tried 
to make peace by getting France to turn out of Belgium, 
then the Austrian Netherlands, in return for her colonies. 
The negotiations failed, partly because France, then under 
the influence of Turgot, laid no great store by her colonies ; 
but Germany does care very much for her colonies, which 
have cost her sixty-six millions to create, and which cover 
an area five times the area of the Fatherland. As to Alsace 
and Lorraine, have they not been the dream of the war of 
revenge ever since 1871? And if France can recover them 
without more of this sickening bloodshed, why not? 
Luxemburg was part of the German Empire from 1444 to 
1637, was brought within the German Confederation by the 
Treaty of Vienna in 1815, and only lost her Prussian garrison 
in 1867, so that her consent to the suggested exchange seems 
to be quite a political possibility. 

There are, of course, other points which would come up 
for settlement, and the proposals I have mentioned admit of 
indefinite modification, but to give them the cold shoulder 
and to ignore them in order to continue the war for ends 
which everybody in his heart knows now to be of impossible 
attainment within any reasonable period of time would 
surely amount to an error of statesmanship for which there 
could be no forgiveness.—Yours, &c., 

’ J. A. Farrer. 
Ingleborough, Lancaster, June 22nd, 1915. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—In commenting on the letter by Mr. F. P. 
Lawrence, you say that you know of no “good reason to 
suppose that Germany is willing to make peace on terms 
which include the evacuation of France and Belgium.”’ You 
do not, of course, expect to find public utterances by the 
German Government. All that could possibly be expected 
would be unofficial utterances bearing on the question of 
terms. I have noticed at least three sets of proposals put 
forward through important, though unofficial, channels, 
which definitely contemplate such evacuation—those of Herr 
Dernburg, ex-Colonial Secretary, those published by the 
M Chicago Tribune,” which the best informed American 
judges believed to be inspired, and those recently circulated 
in the United States by M. Geldemeester, whose connection 
with the German Embassy the Washington correspondent 
of the “Morning Post” regards as being “clearly estab- 
lished.’’ The terms adumbrated include, of course, various 
advantages for Germany, particularly in the commercial 
sphere, and in all cases they include the immunity of com- 
merce from attack in time of war. 5 

In trying to estimate the state of mind which these 
utterances imply, it must be remembered that any suggestion 
of peace terms is regarded by a belligerent country as being 
a sign of weakness, and such suggestions are therefore not 





put forward without very serious consideration. Further, 
when they are put forward, they are naturally pitched in 
as high a key as possible. 

It may be that the importance of these suggestions, 
coming as they do through unofficial channels, can be over- 
estimated, but at any rate the significant fact remains that 
certain advances towards peace have been made in important 
German quarters, while advances even of this very tentative 
nature have not yet been made by any of the other 
belligerents. 

It is admittedly a difficult matter to form an accurate 
judgment as to the state of public opinion in Germany at 
the present time. As both the “Vorwarts”’ and the 
“Frankfurter Zeitung ’’ pointed out not long ago, extremists 
find it easier to express their opinions than the advocates 
of moderate views. The same thing is true of every other 
country in time of war. But it is evident from many 
sources that there is now a very animated discussion going 
on with regard to the object of the war and the question of 
annexations. The attitude of the Social Democratic Party 
is clear. Both in their Press and as far as possible in speeches, 
they have bravely opposed, and continually more strongly 
oppose, the retention of Belgium and Northern France. 

One can say further that articles by neutral observers 
which have appeared in English and French papers, the 
study of the American Press, and conversations with 
neutrals who have recently been in Germany, all tend to 
confirm the impression that the feeling among the German 
people against the annexation of Belgium and ‘Northern 
France is deep and wide-spread.—Yours, &c., 


CHARLES RopEN Buxton. 
Reform Club, June 23rd, 1915. 





MAGNA CHARTA. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—The determining of the limits of the authority of 
the State is not a simple problem to be settled offhand by 
appeals to traditional party formulas, as is sufficiently 
proved by the diverting spectacle of Conservatives resisting 
compulsory insurance and promoting compulsory military 
service, and of Liberals denouncing compulsory military 
service and applauding compulsory insurance, to say nothing 
of the campaigns of that spirited Catholic warrior, Mr. 
Hilaire Belloc. To drag into this controversy, as does your 
correspondent, a Liberal Member of Parliament—I should 
like to know his name—both Magna Charta and the decapita- 
tion of King Charles I., is the superfiuity of naughtiness. 
What can be the bearing of the treaty between King John 
and his barons upon the powers and activities of the present 
Parliament of the United Kingdom? In what respect does 
Mr. Winston Churchill resemble King John or Mr. David 
Lloyd George the Royal Martyr? Is there any sense at all 
in applying the terms ‘‘ these absolutists ’’ or ‘‘ these official 
absolutists ’’ to Ministers who are responsible to the House 
of Commons? 

Speaking as an ordinary Liberal of the rank and file, I 
am not yet convinced of the immediate necessity of any 
form of compulsion. But at the present rate, which may 
be soon accelerated, our casualties in the next twelve months 
will amount to 884,000 men. Who is so presumptuous as to 
affirm that the need for ‘‘ compulsory drafts ’’ will not arise 
in this great conflict, as it arose in the American Civil War? 
Let us consider this painful possibility in a cool and rational 
temper, and leave feudal charters and King Charles’s head 
to political ranters and snipers.—Yours, &c., 

W. Wvse. 

Hatford, Shipston-on-Stour, June 22nd, 1915. 


OUR EXTRAVAGANCE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Mr. McKenna preaches economy; but economy, 
like charity, should begin at home Of all the nations of 
Europe we are the most lavish in our war expenses. The 
French (not to say the Germans) do these things at half the 
cost that we incur so lightly ; they stare in wonder at our 
prodigal expenditure. Here is a concrete example. 

A small body of Territorials are quartered at my house 
in the country, where they are supplied with daily rations. 
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On so liberal a scale are these furnished that every day 
quantities of good meat and bread are either thrown away 
and wasted, or are collected and gratefully consumed by the 
villagers. One woman told me that she never could have got 
through the winter with her family of eight children had she 
not been able to support them upon the soldiers’ leavings! 
And that is the way we muddle along, confronted by the 
best organized military system in the world.—Yours, &., 
Ww. 
[We hear many stories of such waste.—Ep., THe Nation. ] 


A NEW KIND OF MUNITION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Could it not be suggested to Mr. Lloyd George 
that there is a more powerful munition than any which he 
and his colleagues appear yet to have thought of—one also 
more worthy of his effort? Mrs. Browning indicates it in 
her aspirations for England. In her words it would enable 
him to— 

“Smite a foe upon the cheek 
With Christ’s most conquering kiss. Why, these are things 
Worth a great nation’s finding, to prove weak 
The ‘glorious arms’ of military kings. 


** Till nations shall unconsciously aspire 
By looking up to Thee, and learn that good 
And glory are not different. 


‘¢ Disband thy captains, change thy victories, 
Be henceforth prosperous, as the Angels are 
Helping, not humbling.” 


Munition of this sort, like the widow’s cruse, would 
never lack. It would rapidly crush the opposing power, but 
with that kind of crushing that does not humiliate. It 
would be answered in kind. Mr. George could draw first 
upon this exhaustless armoury by announcing the with- 
drawal of our food blockade of Germany, showing thereby in 
this most powerful way our determination to uphold civiliza- 
tion. This “smiting upon the cheek” would at once result 
in the withdrawal of the submarine attacks on mercantile 
vessels. Thus, step by step, Mr. Lloyd George could yet 
lead Europe back from barbarism to civilization. Mrs. 
Browning concludes :— 


‘* And so with wide embrace, my England, seek 
To stifle the bad heat and flickerings 
Of this world’s false and nearly expended fire.”’ 
—Yours, etc., 


Rome, June, 1915. Emity Hosnovse. 


THE WAR AND LIFE ANNUITIES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sirn,—The new War Loan is excellent in every way, and 
especially in the generous appeal which it makes both to the 
patriotism and the profit of the people of small means. 
These, though the overwhelming majority, have hitherto been 
practically shut out from all opportunity of participating in 
national loans. This new departure is obviously a moral and 
material gain of vast import to the whole community. But 
there is one large class which, however willing and patriotic, 
are absolutely precluded from its scope—the class of more 
or less elderly people, not now earning money, but living 
in retirement on very limited incomes. These people, so far 
from saving a penny, are sadly pinched by the war. The 
sources of their income are often precarious, and in many 
cases have fallen considerably, while the greatly increased 
cost of living adds to the difficulty of maintaining the most 
moderate sale of comfort and decency. The advantages of 
thrift and the appeal of the War Loan have for them simply 
no meaning at all. 

Is there not a way in which they can be reached to the 
equal advantage of the State and their own position? Many 
of them have no children or near relations with family claims 
or expectations. All they require is a secure and adequate 
income for their moderate wants during their own lifetime. 
If the Government were to issue a revised scale of life 
annuities, for one or two lives, on a basis corresponding in 
generosity to the terms of the new War Loan, there are many 


investments even at the existing low prices in order to secure 
a fixed and safe return for the remainder of their lives. 
The advantages of this plan are manifest. The Govern- 
ment would secure money which, not being repayable, would 
not add to the permanent debt of the country. The hard- 
pressed individual would be relieved from a heavy strain by 
an increase in income, part of which might even in some 
cases come back to the State as re-invested War Loan. The 
only people who could possibly suffer would be distant rela- 
tions of the next generation, whose lot would presumably 
be cast in happier days.—Yours, &c., 

Pro Bono Pustico. 
June 23rd, 1915. 


HISTORY AS IT SHOULD BE TAUGHT. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—In the very interesting review of Mr. Stanley 
Leathe’s new work in your issue of the 5th inst., it is 
apparently implied that history “as it should be taught,’ 
i.e., records of something more than wars and dynasties, 
has been in existence some fifty years only. The reviewer is 
certainly not an octogenarian, and so has never pored, as a 
small child, used, seventy years ago, to do, over Charles 
Knight’s ‘‘ Pictorial History of England,” with its strange 
pictures of our ancestors engaged in their daily avocations 
and the letterpress describing them. Similar illustrations 
are seen in that once famous book, ‘ Strutt’s Sports,’’ and 
have been reproduced in later works. But in those of 
Knight and Strutt 1 saw them quite seventy~years ago. 

The people of to-day are said not to read Macaulay. If 
they did, they would remember that fascinating third 
chapter in his ‘“ History ”’ which likewise treats of matters 
other than wars and dynasties, and bears perusal more than 
once. That chapter was also written some seventy years 
ago.—Yours, &c., 

E. C. Suyru. 

Letchworth. 


Poetry. 


THE FREEDOM OF SEPARATION. 


You took me by the hand and drew me to your side, 

Made me sit on the high seat before all men, 

Till I became timid, unable to stir, and walk my own way, 

Doubting and debating at each step 

Lest I should tread on the smallest thorn of your dis- 
favor. 





I am freed at last! 

The blow has come, the drum of insult sounded, 
My seat laid low in the dust. 

The road is open before me. 


The call of the sky has reached my wings. 

I go to join the ranks of the shooting stars of midnight, 

To plunge into the profound obscure. 

[ am like the storm-driven cloud of summer 

That cast off its crown of the sunset gold, 

And hung the jewel of thunder on its lightning chain. 

In desperate joy I rush on along the dusty path of the 
despised 

Towards the final honor of your acceptance. 


The child finds its mother when it leaves her womb. 

When I am parted from you, thrown out of your 
envelopment, 

I am free to see your face. 





who, I am convinced, would be glad to realize their present 
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The Gorld of Hooks. 


Tue “ Nation” Orrice, Tuourspay NicuHr. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 

“The Works and Life of Walter Bagehot.”” Edited by Mrs. 
Russell Barrington. (Longmans. 10 vols. 75s. net.) 

‘‘A Bundle of Memories.” By Henry Scott-Holland. (Wells 
Gardner. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“The Secret Memoirs of Count Hayashi.” By A. M. Pooley. 
(Nash. 10s. 6d. net.) 

“Roumania and the Great War.” By R. W. Seton-Watson. 
(Constable. 2s. net.) 

‘Confucianism and Its Rivals.”” By H. A. Giles. (Williams & 
Norgate. 6s. net.) 

‘“‘ Belgium’s Agony.”” By Emile Verhaecren. (Constable. 3s. 6d. 
net. 

“ The Spirit of the Allied Nations.” Edited by Sidney Low. 
(Black. 26. 6d. net.) 

“‘Nelson’s History of the War.’’ By John Buchan. (Nelson. 
Vol. V. 1s. net.) 

“The Regent’s Gift.”” By May Wynne. (Chapman & Hall. 6.) 

~ % * 

Many minds are now exercised about the possibility of 
devising measures which shall secure a durable peace after 
the war has been brought to an end and terms of settlement 
have been arranged. A number of schemes for this purpose 
are examined by Mr. J. A. Hobson in a book called 
“Towards International Government,” to be published by 
Messrs. Allen & Unwin. Mr. Hobson discusses such pro- 
posals as an agreed reduction of armaments, the submission 
of disputes to arbitration or conciliation, and the establish- 
ment of a Council of Nations with legislative and executive 
powers. He comes to the conclusion that the more timid 
proposals are not the more likely to succeed, and that some 
form of real international government is necessary. 

* * * 

ProsaBiy Bernhardi is the German writer who has had 
the biggest circulation in this country since the war began, 
but I have little doubt that Nietzsche is at least a good 
second, with the selections from Treitschke coming in third. 
I notice that a fresh exposition of Nietzsche is announced 
by Messrs. Constable. Its author is Dr. A. Wolf, and the 
book will contain the substance of a series of lectures given 
in February last at the University of London. I learn 
also that the first volume of the English translation of 
Treitschke’s “History of Germany in the Nineteenth 
Century ”’ is ready for issue by the combined firms of Jarrold 
and Allen & Unwin. By the way, it is the latter firm, 
and not Messrs. Macmillan, who are publishing Lord 
Curzon’s “ Subjects of The Day.”’ 

* ” ~ 

Messrs. Loncmans have just issued a collected edition, 
in ten volumes, of ‘‘ The Works and Life of Walter Bagehot.”’ 
This is the first uniform edition to.appear in this country, 
though one was issued in America in 1889, under the super- 
vision of Mr. Forrest Morgan. The English edition has 
been supervised by Mrs. Russell Barrington, whose 
biography of Bagehot was reviewed in Tue Natron for May 
10th, 1914, and it contains articles from “ The Economist,” 
“ The Spectator,” and “ The Saturday Review ”’ that have not 
been reprinted previously, as well as three essays—‘“ On 
the Comparative Advantages of the Study of Ancient and 
Modern Languages,” “ Thoughts on Democracy,’”’ and “ The 
Character of Mirabeau and His Influence on His Age ’— 
which were written in Bagehot’s youth and are now published 
for the first time. Mrs. Barrington’s “Life of Walter 
Bagehot,’’ and the memoir which R. H. Hutton contributed 
to the “Dictionary of National Biography’’ are also 
included. Bagehot’s amazing versatility and his qualities 
of thought and style won the admiration of the best of his 
contemporaries, but somehow or other he is not generally 
ranked where his genius entitles him to a place, in the 
front rank of the great Victorians. 

* ¥ ¥ 

In these days when book buyers are, to say the least, 
a little shy of expensive editions, it requires some courage 
to launch a reprint of the complete works of a writer 
so little known and so little valued as Mrs. Aphra Behn. 
Yet the project is announced by Mr. Bullen, of the 
Shakespeare Head Press, Stratford-on-Avon, and Mr. 





Montague Summers has undertaken to furnish a correct text, 
in six volumes, of the writings of “the female Wycherley.” 
Considering her reputation for dullness and impropriety— 
a book of reference which I have consulted describes her 
comedies as grossly indecorus, and says that not one of 
them is now acted, read, or remembered—Mrs. Behn has 
received generous treatment in the world of books. For 
nearly a century after her death her books had a great 
vogue, and they were republished in a limited edition as 
recently as 1871, while a selection from her novels was edited 
by Dr. Ernest Baker about ten years ago in Messrs. 
Routledge’s “Library of Early Novelists.” Dr. Baker, 
indeed, has little to say in praise of the author whom he 
has edited. “Her novels,” he declares, “are worth 
reprinting now and again, not because they are more clever, 
but because they are less offensive to modern taste than her 
comedies, and in addition to their intrinsic merits, they 
have an interest for the student of literature.” 
. * + 


On the other hand, it is only fair to say that many 
critics have found virtues interwoven with Mrs Behn’s 
vices. She was the first Englishwoman who earned a 
living by her pen, and she enjoyed the friendship, as well 
as the praise, of such men as Dryden and Otway. Her 
“Oroonko” was not only the first novel to introduce the 
note of exoticism into English fiction, but it was also the 
first to rouse sympathy for the slave. “This improper 
woman of genius,’ wrote Swinburne, “ was the first literary 
abolitionist—the first champion of the slave on record in the 
history of English fiction.” A less reassuring testimony of her 
merits is supplied by the historian of “Tom Jones,” whoinforms 
us that his hero “lay in bed, reading one of Mrs. Behn’s 
novels, for he had been instructed by a friend that he could 
not find a more effectual method of recommending himself 
to the ladies than by improving his understanding and 
filling his mind with good literature.” 

. - . 

A curious instance of the change of opinion in regard 
to Mrs. Behn is to be found in Lockhart’s “ Life of Scott.” 
Writing to Lady Louisa Stuart, in 1821, Scott relates the 
following anecdote :— 


“A great-aunt of my own, Mrs. Keith, of Ravelstone... 
lived, with unabated vigour of intellect, to a very advanced 
age. She was very fond of reading, and enjoyed it to 
the last of her long life. One day she asked me, when we 
happened to be alone together, whether I had ever seen 
Mrs. Behn’s novels? I confessed the charge. Whether 
I could get her a sight of them? I said, with some hesi- 
tation, I believed I could; but that I did not think she 
would like either the manners or the language, which ap- 
proached too near that of Charles II.’s time, to be quite 
proper reading. ‘Nevertheless,’ said the good old lady, ‘I 
remember them being so much admired, and being so much 
interested in them myself, that I wish to look at them again.’ 
To hear was to obey. So I sent Mrs. Aphra Behn, curiously 
sealed up, with ‘private and confidential’ on the packet, 
to my gay old grand-aunt. The next time I saw her after- 
wards she gave me back Aphra, properly wrapped up, 
with nearly these words: ‘Take back your bonny Mrs. 
Behn; and, if you will take my advice, put her in the fire, 
for I found it impossible to go through the very first 
novel. But is it not,’ she said, ‘a very odd thing that I, 
an old woman of eighty and upwards, sitting alone, feel 
myself ashamed to read a beok which, sixty years ago, I 
have heard read aloud for the amusement of large circles, 
consisting of the first and most creditable society in 
London?’”’ 

* * . 

THERE is an episode in Mrs. Behn’s career which has 
special interest at the present moment. Her husband was 
a Dutchman, and, after his death, she was sent as a secret 
agent by Charles II. to Holland, with which this country 
was then at war. Among the Dutchmen who paid her 
addresses was Van der Albert, a man of position and 
importance, from whom she discovered that De Witt and 
De Ruyter were planning an attack on the Thames. She 
sent the news to England, but it was received with ridicule, 
and Mrs. Behn resigned her position through disgust with 
the stupidity of the English Ministers. Readers of Pepys 
will remember the worry occasioned to that industrious 
Clerk to the Navy by the subsequent Parliamentary Inquiry. 
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A POET’S LAST. 


“1914 and Other Poems.” By Ruprerr Brooke. (Sidgwick 

& Jackson. 2s. 6d. net.) 

Ir is under two months since the news of Rupert Brooke’s 
death in Lemnos reached us, and the day I write comes 
the news of his younger brother’s death in France—the last 
of the three brothers. 

The present volume contains a portrait of the poet— 
beautiful certainly, with that beauty which was a perpetual 
surprise whenever he was present. But it just misses the 
determined manliness with which he always struggled 
against the softness and other slippery dangers of beauty, 
whether in person or verse. 

There are not so many signs of that struggle in this 
as in the previous volume, called “ Poems.” .There is less 
deliberate harshness, less defiant choice of subjects that no 
critic could damn as “nice” or “ pretty.” We are not told 
of poor, aging Helen’s “dry shanks,’’ nor asked to decide 
which torment is worse—the pangs of sea sickness or “ the 
sobs and slobber” of remembered love. There is less 
paradox, less satiric wrath, and the undergraduate enragé 
has taken his degree. 

Since his death, it has often been noticed that his latest 
poems (such as appeared in the Chicago “ Poetry ” under the 
title “ Nineteen-fourteen” and are here republished) read 
like premonitions of the end. Of course they do; but there 
was nothing supernatural in such prophecy. Every 
imaginative man going out to war is filled with similar 
apprehensions, and in his heart he meditates upon death 
in much the same way, though he may not definitely express 
his thoughts. Those five sonnets, in which he wrote of the 
war and his departure for it, speak nobly of war’s great 
awakening from dirty ways and half desires. They tell of 
Holiness and Love and Pain, Horror and Nobleness 
returned into our common life. But because all of them 
are pervaded with the thought or anticipation of death, we 
need not suppose any miraculous or even unusual foresight. 
It is not the anticipation, but the brave expression of it 
which is unusual. 

And, indeed, like most young poets, and like most men 
who are possessed by the joy and beauty of this present 
world, Rupert Brooke was much haunted by that mysterious 
terror which, in the fullness of life, may suddenly shut the 
soul out from all that joy and beauty. He was fond of 
repeating lists of the earthly things which gave him most 
delight, and then he would suddenly remember that very 
soon he would see them and feel them no more. Even in 
this little book there are many instances of that natural 
mood. The most obvious is the poem called “The Great 
Lover,’’ but there are others. In “The Great Lover,” he 
begins by declaring that he will proclaim the objects of 
his love :— 

“Shall I not crown them with immortal praise 

Whom I have loved, who have given me, dared with me, 

High secretes, and in darkness knelt to see 

The inenarrable godhead of delight? ”’ 


‘So, for their sakes I loved, ere I go hence, 

And the high cause of Love’s magnificence, 

And to keep loyalties young, I'll write these names, 
Golden for ever, eagles, crying flames, 

And set them as a banner.”’ 


Partly, no doubt, for the ironic humor of surprise, the 
names he sets for a banner are the sort of things chiefly 
valued consciously in Cambridge rooms, Garden Suburbs, or 
other places where the Simple Life was cultivated once—such 
things as white plates and cups, “ringed with blue lines,” 
wet roofs, a crust, “the blue bitter smoke of wood,” cool 
sheets, furs to touch, holes in the ground, black earthen 
mould, footprints in the dew, brown horse-chestnuts, and so 
on. It is a mere inventory of the Simple Liver’s delights, 
chosen half ironically, I suppose. But the point of the 
poem is that, though the soul may survive death and pass 
into new realms, it will never know these simple and 
delightful things again :— 





“But the best I’ve known 
Stays here, and changes, breaks, grows old, is blown 
About the winds of the world, and fades from brains 
Of living men, and dies.”’ 


That thought persistently recurs, but in these days of 
death it is not good to dwell much on it. Let us rather 
remember the engaging satire of the fish and their concep- 
tion, labelled ‘“‘ Heaven ” :— 


“Oh! never fly conceals a hook, 
Fish say, in the Eternal Brook ; 
But more than mundane weeds are there, 
And mud, celestially fair ; 
Fat caterpillars drift around, 
And Paradisal grubs are found; 
Unfading moths, immortal flies, 
And the worm that never dies. 
And in that Heaven of all their wish, 
There shall be no more land, say fish.’’ 


Love, with its strange doubts and stranger dying, 
naturally occupied him much, though he so often affects to 
scorn its “little emptiness.” We might mention the 
“Song,’’ which is German in sentiment, and the only 
commonplace poem in the book; or “ The Chilterns,” which 
is one of the best, and sounds a note of “A Shropshire 
Lad’’; or the sonnet “He Wonders whether to Praise or 
Blame Her,” which is Shakespearean in form, and ends :— 


“Dear fool, pity the fool who thought you clever! 
Dear wisdom, do not mock the fool that missed you! 
Most fair, the blind has lost your face for ever! 
Most foul, how could I see you while I kisged you? 
So—the poor love of fools and blind I’vé proved you, 
For, foul or lovely, *twas a fool that loved you.’’ 


But let us rather end with the merrier contrast between 


English “Grantchester” and the Berlin restaurant where 
he wrote the verses :— 


“Here am I, sweating, sick, and hot, 

And there the shadowed waters fresh 

Leun up to embrace the naked flesh. 

Temperamentvoll German Jews 

Drink beer around; and there the dews 

Are soft beneath a morn of gold. 

Here tulips bloom as they are told; 

Unkempt among those hedges blows 

An English unofficial rose ; 

And there the unregulated sun 

Slopes down to rest when day is done, 

And wakes a vague, unpunctual star, 

A slippered Hesper; and there are 

Meads towards Haslingfield and Coton, 

Where das Betreten’s not verboten.”’ 
It was to maintain that protest for England’s life against 
the ideal of efficient officialism that he died—a death still 
hard to realize by those who knew him. And it is for us 
who hitherto survive him, steadily to preserve uninjured the 
legacy of that protest, whether the danger arise from 
Germany or from home. 

H. W. N. 





EUROPE IN THE MELTING POT. 


“The World in the Crucible: Am Account ef the Origins 
and Cenduct of the Great War.” By GILBERT PARKER. 
(Murray. 6s. net.) 


Amp the increasing torrent of books concerning the making 
of the greatest catastrophe Europe has seen since Europe 
fissured into nations, this work of Sir Gilbert Parker 
occupies a special place and interest. With an easy command 
of his subject, and a judicious power of selection from a mass 
of raw material which is almost overwhelming, he takes the 
general reader, with a style which is always pleasant and 
readable and often rises to real eloquence, over a ground 
which is occupied generally by four or five volumes. The 
past history of Germany, the building up of the German 
Empire, the elements of brutality and disregard of 
Treaty upon which that Empire has been erected, the 
preaching of “ Might as Right,” the psychological study of 
the Kaiser as War-God, the psychological analysis of the 
modern German spirit—these form the first part of the 
narrative. The story of the actual cataclysm, the “Cloud 
in the East,’’ the Balkan policy and its results, the history 
of those twelve days of desperate, futile negotiation, the 
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falling to pieces of Europe, form the second. And a brief 
summary of the opening phases of the war, with a chapter 
on “Frightfulness’’ in action, and another telling of the 
heroic deeds of the soldiers, leads up to the final “lights and 
lessons of the war,” in which this writer attempts to 
summarize the meaning of this calamity, and the possible 
future of England and the Empire when the noise of the 
cannon has died away. It is a piece of skilled craftsmanship 
by an author who has the difficult task of keeping his readers 
to one central theme in the midst of the confusion of the 
present. And it gains by the personal knowledge which 
this writer is able to contribute—as, for example, in 
the description (as he saw it) of the House of Commons 
on that memorable Monday afternoon nearly a year ago, 
when Sir Edward Grey, seeming “ almost frigidly detached 
from the crisis in which he moved,” revealed the inevit- 
able nature of Britain’s obligations in the conflict. How 
true to-day rings the challenge of the Foreign Secretary 


—as Sir Gilbert Parker recalls it—which yesterday 
might have seemed arguable: “‘I do not believe for a 


moment that at the end of this war, even if we stood 
aside and remained aside, we should be in a position, 
a material position, to use our force decisively to undo what 
had happened in the course of the war . and I am 
quite sure that our moral position The end of that 
sentence,’’ says this eye-witness, “was never heard. It was 
lost in the storm of pent-up emotion which swept the 
House.’’ A few hours later we were at war with Germany. 

Much of Sir Gilbert Parker’s contentions are un- 
challengeable: an appeal to acknowledged facts. The past 
history of Germany, for example, justifies him in his 
deduction that the German race has been always making 
Empires, and has never acquired the secret of how to retain 
them. So also is his emphasis on the fact that history has 
taught Prussia that the orthodox method of expansion 
is by the sword, and that, in consequence, militarism 
has retained control over a nation whose industrial expansion 
might otherwise have made for peace. How different a world 
that Prussia lived in from the civilized world of Western 
Europe was perhaps but imperfectly comprehended even by 
those who studied its institutions and enjoyed its hospitali- 
ties. But with its War Lord as absolute ruler of subjects 
trained in docility and compulsory service to be as “ cannon 
fodder” when “ cannon fodder” was needed, Prussia lay in 
the midst of Europe a menace to all—like a bomb which 
lies unburst, but capable at any moment of explosion. 
It was a nation, as Sir Gilbert Parker skilfully shows by 
extract and illustration, whose minds were deliberately 
turned towards war, whose history taught them that war 
was a short cut to wealth and prosperity, whose professors 
and philosophers inculcated year out and year in that war 
was godlike and as natural as eating or drinking: like the 
wild hero of Tennyson’s “ Maud,”’ that all the vices natural 
to prolonged periods of peace would be burnt away in the 
battle flame :— 





‘The great system of war organization slowly outspread 
till it covered every phase of the national life. It was a 
colossal thing that had to be done, and a colossal implement 
was manufactured to do the work. The million little things 
perfected made the one big thing a prodigious engine of 
assault. Science, logic, ceaseless industry, and skilful 
methods gave such a result that the world only saw in armies 
of millions of men—fathers, brothers, sons—a hideous 
machine moving with awful exactness upon old battlefields, 
implacable, desolating, inhuman in its grim precision.’’ 
The immediate outbreak of war and the history of the 
days before, raise questions of greater controversy, upon 
which no final verdict can yet be given. Would Europe have 
shattered into war in 1914 if no Archduke had been 
murdered? Could skilled diplomacy have saved the situation 
for five years or for ten? And if such diplomacy had per- 
formed this feat, would the catastrophe have been avoided? 
Was Germany rather than Austria the guilty party at the 
last? Was the Emperor striving for peace and overborne by 
his Council and the War Lords surrounding him? Was 
preparation or panic finally responsible for the Gotter- 
dimmerung—the twilight in which old Europe is perishing 
to-day? These are questions which will not be decided for 
a generation. Sir Gilbert Parker is inclined all through to 
see deliberation—the consummation of a policy for which 





Germany and its ruler had worked for this present century— 
into which they plunged with complete certainty of success. 
He contrasts effectively the cautious and statesmanlike 
policy of the maker of the German Empire with the fantastic 
assertions of Divine Right and mad adventurousness of the 
man who will go down to history as having destroyed it. 
“Tf I were to say to you,” said Bismarck to the Reichstag, 
“we are threatened by France and Russia, it is better for us 
to fight at once ; an offensive war is more advantageous to us, 
and ask you for a credit of a hundred millions, I do not 
know whether you would grant it. I hope not.” Against this he 
sets the utterances of a man who more and more came to re- 
gard himself as God’s Vice-Regent on earth, who so seized all 
control as to find only clerks instead or statesmen to serve 
him, who scolded his people as if they were naughty children 
when they criticized his absolute will, and who finally found 
Germany and her unhappy ally fighting the whole world ; 
a world united in determination to get rid of a policy under 
which security and quietness were alike impossible. Yet all 
this is consistent with the theory that he believed the 
strength of the Germans to be so great as to be obviously 
unchallengeable ; that under no circumstances would England 
enter the arena of conflict ; and consequently that 1908 could 
be repeated on a grander scale. At the end of a “ crisis ”’ 
the Emperor, in ‘‘ shining armor,’’ would stand forth again, 
an heroic figure dominating a Europe filled with fear and 
willing or unwilling admiration. Despite that present ruin, 
Sir Gilbert Parker is filled with hope for the future :— 


‘*Mankind is moving into a new existence. Whatever 
be the end, whoever the victors, the active, peopled, fighting, 
organized, yet disordered, world of our knowing, with its 
arbitrary boundaries and errant ambitions, will never be the 
same again. Many of the old landmarks, political, social, eco- 
nomic, will be obliterated. After the first bewilderment, 
when the war work is done and over, healthier and saner 
policies and systems of world government will emerge. .. . 
There lies before us the making of new rules of international 
conduct and the recasting and reforging of national policies, 
to march with international respousibility.’’ 


He traces the changes in the actual method of warfare, 
which have falsified all the prophets and made the theories 
of experts foolish. He finds cause for consolation in the 
magnificent valor, cheerfulness, and unconscious heroism 
revealed in our soldiers confronting death in terrible form, 
and countering the might of the Prussian professional 
machine with the spirit of jolly good-temper, and un- 
conquerable courage. “The few who taught,” is his con- 
clusion, ‘‘must now be the many. A Spartan spirit must 
be preached and practised, and men must realize that to 
acquire wealth merely to enjoy luxury, though it may serve 
some material interests of the nation, may be in fact un- 
patriotic, if not anti-national. We shall need to cultivate 
national economy in its highest sense; we shall require to 
study more than we have ever done the value of things that 
matter; but if the individual sees the need and feels the 
duty, the nation will not fail.” With such warning, yet with 
unshaken optimism in “the vast future of mankind,” Sir 
Gilbert Parker is prepared to face the unknown world beyond 
the deluge. 





SIR WILLIAM RAMSAY’S DISCOVERIES. 


“The Bearing of Recent Discovery on the Trustworthiness 
of the New Testament.” By Sir Witt1aAm Ramsay, 
D.C.L. (Hodder & Stoughton, 12s. net.) 


In certain respects this is the most remarkable book which 
Sir William Ramsay has published. It claims to give the 
matured result of his studies. It gives also an interesting 
autobiegraphy. The body of the book consists of lectures at 
Union Theological Seminary in Virginia. For general 
readers the most interesting point in the preliminary 
chapters is that which shows the way in which Sir William’s 


attention was diverted into the path of scholarship of which : 


he is now the acknowledged head. One sees there was 
danger of his becoming a merely useful Professor of Greek 
or of general Archeological Studies. His character and 
work show him to have been marked out as an original 
investigator of the first order on subjects connected with 
early Christian history. He began as a student by accepting 
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without examination what were regarded forty years ago as 
settled questions in regard to Early Church history, such 
as the authorship of St. Luke’s Gospel and a number of 
questions regarding the Pauline writings. In one sense it 
may be said that after thirty-five years of investigation he 
became more conservative. He shows, however, that his 
change of opinion on many subjects was due to original 
investigation. Such, for example, is the case with the 
question whether Iconium, the present Konia, was a city of 
Lycaonia or of Phrygia. He devotes Chapter IV. to showing 
that in the Roman period it was in Phrygia. As the contrary 
view was generally held and regarded as well settled, the 
prevalent opinion was that the Acts of the Apostles could not 
have been written by Luke or a contemporary who would 
have known better than to place Konia in Phrygia. It was 
Sir Charles Wilson, a scholar possessed of insight and clear- 
headed common-sense, who turned Sir William’s attention to 
the field which he has long since made his own—namely, the 
investigation of many sites in Asia Minor mentioned in the 
Acts, and the clearing up of its geography, especially so far 
as it related to the travels of Paul. Sir William made his 
mark at once. It is thirty years since I passed an evening at 
Smyrna with Dr. Humann, the explorer of Pergamon, the 
reproduction of which is one of the most complete triumphs 
of German investigation and reconstruction. In the course 
of* conversation Humann said that while he was very 
proud of what he and his countrymen had done in Pergamon, 
the Austrians in Ephesus, and the French at Tel-ho, “ yet 
this young Englishman Ramsay, without any expedition to 
assist him, has done better than all of us put together.” 
After that I followed Sir William’s work, and saw how he 
identified sites which had long been forgotten, corrected 
errors which had been made by persons, some of whom had 
never even visited Asia Minor, and by hasty travellers. He, 
and at a later date Lady Ramsay, succeeded in knowing the 
people of Asia Minor and their country thoroughly, and have 
enriched our knowledge about Galicia, Phrygia, and other 
provinces under Roman rule from first-hand investigation. 
Eighteen months ago I had a visit in Constantinople from 
one of the most eminent Italian archeologists. He saw lying 
upon my table Sir William Ramsay’s “ Reminiscences of 
Life in Turkey,’’ and, to my surprise, became enthusiastic 


about it. He spoke in French and read English with great 
difficulty. He told me that he knew one chapter by heart, 


found it for me, and began giving me a translation from 
memory in French. The chapter relates to one of the 
romances of Sir William’s archwological career. Readers of 
the “ Reminiscences’’ will remember his discovery of an 
inscription dating probably from the second century a.p., 
which speaks of the Virgin Mary. After the inscription had 
been copied, Sir William or his wife found built into the wall 
of a local café a fragment which he rightly judged to have been 
broken off the stone he had copied. He managed to buy this 
from the keeper of the café, and it found its way to Scotland. 
Sir William’s publication of the inscription aroused general 
interest, and Abdul Hamid consented to send the stone as a 
present to the Pope. Thereupon Sir William, with the 
instinct of an archeologist, made a present of the fragment 
to the Vatican, and the two are now set up in the Museum 
of that place as having been presented by Abdul Hamid and 
Sir William Ramsay. 

The lectures in the present volume deal with subjecis 
that are especially interesting to students of early Christian 
history, and are of great value as bold, careful, and scholarly 
studies. There are many points as to which it would be 
impertinent for one who is not a specialist in such studies to 
express a difference of opinion. There are others upon which 
I should differ in opinion, but they are of secondary im- 
portance. In criticizing a phrase employed by Dr. Chase, 
speaking of “warm-hearted Galatians” (page 652), Sir 
William says, “there is nothing like that in Paganism. 
‘ Such care of the sick stranger is the creation of 
Christianity.” In a general sense this may be true. But the 
story of the traveller Bruce in Africa, of Joseph Pitts, the 
slave boy, who went with his master to Mecca, and many 
another traveller’s tale of Australia, South America, and 
elsewhere, show that there is a great deal of humanity in 
man, and especially in woman. Christianity was not the 
inventor of rest-houses or even of hospitals, though it 
undoubtedly added to their numbers, 





Sir William remarks that several of his discoveries, 
announced in England, remained unnoticed until German 
critics adopted them, and then, to his surprise, they were 
brought forward as the latest German light on the subject 
in question. In dealing with Simon the Magician, in 
Chapter IX., the author remarks that “exorcists were an 
order in the Early Church, and the name lasted long, but 
their functions were gradually restricted to mere ceremonial 
of a general kind without reference to, the curing of indivi- 
duals.” The whole story of magic, exorcism, demoniac 
possession, and witchcraft, is not in the present writer’s 
opinion dealt with by Sir William with his usual clearness. 
Does such possession exist or not? The late Laurence 
Oliphant believed that it still exists, and throughout Turkey 
at the present time such impression is generally held. But 
I should like to have seen a plain statement of what is 
probably Sir William’s opinion, that St. Paul and the persons 
with whom he had to deal in the East had not risen superior 
on such questions to the average opinion of the time. 
Remembering that Chief Justice Hale punished witchcraft 
with death, and that John Wesley had no doubt upon the 
subject, while modern psychology has at least tended to give 
a physical explanation of the cases regarded as possession, 
it is well that the modern student of the New Testament 
should regard such cases as that of Simon and the like with 
the same healthy spirit of truth-seeking with which they 
now regard the Mosaic cosmogony. There are many subjects 
of interest which I have marked for criticism, but my space 
is limited. One of these, on the signification of the word 
“salvation” (cwrnpia) is exceptionally interesting. Just in 
the same way as the word grace (ydpis) was at first employed 
for the beauty of the human form, especially in movement, 
and then transferred to the completeness and beauty of 
Christian character, so pagan “ salvation,” which in the first 
instance meant simply “safety,” came to be spiritualized. 
Professor Kennedy pointed out that “no unbiassed man can 
fail to read between the (Pagan) lines almost pathetic 
indications of a craving for fullness of life, for a real and 
enduring salvation” (page 175). Throughout the book there 
are many digressions which at first sight appear to have little 
to do with the main argument, but as so often happens with 
the digressions of a man who is fully master of his subject, 
they are often more interesting than the subject specially 
treated of. The general result of the book is the one at 
which its author aimed—namely, to show that recent dis- 
coveries dispel the idea that the narrative in the Acts of the 
Apostles belonged to a later period than that of St. Luke. 
On the contrary, such discoveries tend to show that the 
Acts themselves are a trustworthy narrative of travels in 
Asia Minor, and could not have been written by any man 
who had not been over the ground, or had received the 
narrative from one who had; and that the claims which 
have been made for a later authorship on the ground of 
inexactness in geographical designation or historical] in- 
accuracy are unfounded. 

Epwin PEars. 





LITHOGRAPHY. 


‘Lithography and Lithographers.” By JosrpH and E. 
ROBINS PENNELL. (Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Tus volume is the first of a new “Graphic Arts”’ series, of 
which Mr. Pennell is the editor, and we understand that 
the rest of the series is to be written, as this was, by actual 
practitioners in the graphic arts. One can only regret that 
the scheme was not projected years ago. Had it been so, the 
output of many wholly useless books on art—useless in so 
far that they failed to tell one anything one wanted to 
know about its practice—might have been curtailed, and the 
energies of their writers directed into more serviceable 
channels. We opened this book on lithography with a rare 
feeling of confidence in its authors. Mr. Pennell is not only 
one of the few accomplished artist-lithographers in the 
country ; he was also one of the founders of the Senefelder 
Club, inaugurated in 1909, which has done most excellent 
work in the revival of lithography, and in promoting 
interest in the art among artists, collectors, and dealers. 
Mrs. Pennell, who is responsible for the historical section, 
has a long-standing acquaintance with her subject. She 
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The World Crusade of the 20th Century 


TO MAKE THIS THE LAST WAR. 


By 


‘or I dipt into the future, far as human eye could see, 
Saw _ visions of the world, and all the wonders that would 
be, 
Saw the heavens filled with commerce, argosies of magic sails, 
Pilots of the purple twilight dropping down with costly bales ; 
Heard the heavens filled with shouting, and there rained a 
ghastly deu 
I’'rom the nations’ airy navies grappling in the central blue; 
Far along the world-wide whispers of the south-wind rushing 
warm, 
With the standards of the peoples plunging thro’ the thunder- 
storm ; 
Till the war-drum throbb’d no longer, and the battle flags were 
furl’d 
In the Parliament of Men, the Federation of the World. 





—TENNYSON. 
\ 7 HO shall deny that our great poet, Tennyson, was divinely 
ae when he prophesied the coming of “ The Parlia- 
ment of Men, the Federation of the World’’? 

His prophecy is all the more remarkable inasmuch as he 
prophesied, before man had learned to fly, the carrying of 
man’s inhumanity to man to the very gates of Heaven itself— 
as the above immortal lines bear witness. 

His prophetic soul foresaw also the time when the “ war- 
drum throbb’d no longer, and the battle flags were furl’d in the 
Parliament of Men, the Federation of the World.” 

And that Federation of Man the cause of peace is 
already heralded by “The Citizens of the World,’’ who are 
initiating a world crusade to make this the last War. 

When the latter part of Tennyson’s prophecy shall have 
come true, then may Mankind celebrate its real coming-of-age. 
We are already in the 20th Century of the Christian Era. Will 
the 21st see the realisation of the Heaven of Peace upon Earth? 

Is War God’s Surgery whereunder man must suffer blood- 
shed until he believes that he that taketh the sword shall 
perish by the sword? 

It is open to every reader to play the noble part of a 
Crusader in the World Crusade to make this the fast War, 
and to do so by the educational method of changing the hearts 
of men one towards the other. 


i 


in 


Horton Haptey, 


F.1.S.A.C. 

Well-known leaders of thought like the following have 
already signified their sympathy with the Citizens of the World 
Movement :— 


His Majesty the King of Beigium. 
Dr. Woodrow Wilson, President of 


John Bruce. 
James A. C. Coutts. 


the U.S. Professor Curtis, D.D. 
His Excellency The President of H. G. Wells. 

Colombia. Alfred Bigiand, M.P. 
His Excelienoy The President of Frank R. Benson. 

Peru. Rev. ee Alexander Whyte, 
Major-General Sir H. M. Ben- D.D 


Mrs. Annie Besant. 

Right Rev. Bishop Welidon. 
Right Rev. Bishop Ormsby. 
Rev. A. J. MacNicol, B.D. 

Rev. W. Coats, &.D. 

Willlam Maxwell. 

Francis J. Scott. 

Councillor John Thomson, Junr. 
Couneillor James George. 

Rev. William Dick, M.A. 


gough, K.C.B. 

Rev. Lucking Tavener. 

Marquis of Tuilibardine, M.P. 

Admiral Sir Lewis Beaumont, 
G.C.B., K.C.M.G. 

Admiral Lord Charles Beresford, 

-P., G.C.B. 

Lieut.-General Sir R. S. S. Baden- 

mee K.C.V.O., LL.D., 


-R.G.S. 
Sir John M‘Callum, M.P. Rev. G. C. Milne. 
G. B. Essiemont, M.P. Miss Jessie Annie Anderson, etc., 
John Keir, J.P. etc. 


object of making 


Other readers in sympathy with the noble 
pub- 


this the last war should read the remarkable brochure 
lished in connection with “ The Citizens of the World.’ 
Few can read this poignantly eloquent work without feeling 
desirous of forwarding the coming movement towards ‘‘ The 
Parliament of Men, the Federation of the World.” 


‘it 
U 


] 


Especialiy will its eloquently moving words appeal to those 
whom this War h as already robbed of ones near and dear to 
them. To such ‘* The Citizens of the World’’ Crusade affords 


the divine opportunity of helping to realise the noble objective 
of those who laid down their lives or were wounded unto death. 

Copies of “‘ The Citizens of the World” Book (dedicated 
to the Revered Memory of the Peacemaker, Edward VII.) can 
be obtained gratis and post free by readers of this journal who 
apply therefor to— 

“THE CITIZENS OF THE WORLD,” 
TOM-NA-MONACHAN, 
PITLOCHRY, SCOTLAND. 
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{ERMAN.—Miss Hall and Miss Bloxham (qualified —— 


J. long resident in Germany) reeeive inte their house, in ——. 
ladies desirous of studying German. Mederate weekly terms, iaclu 
of residence and tuitien.—76, Hills Road, Cambridge. 
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was Mr. Pennell’s collaborator in a work on lithography 
published in 1898; the historical portion of the present 
volume is based on that of the previous one, but it has 
been entirely re-written and amended, Both authors have 
travelled and resided in every European country where 
artistic lithography has obtained a grip, and the references 
to modern lithographers and lithographs of the Continent 
are in many cases personal memories. 

The history of lithography is both simple and complex. 
Its origin is definitely known; it was invented by Aloys 
Senefelder, the son of a Bavarian strolling player, in 1798 
or, as his biographer Carl Wagner says, in 1796. There is 
none of the misty doubt surrounding its beginnings that is 
involved in the history of the various other processes of 
graphic art. In 1818 Senefelder published his ‘“‘ Complete 
Course of Lithography,” which, according to our authors, 
was so complete that no one has been able to add anything 
of material value to his technical descriptions; and his 
system of arrangement was so excellent that Mr. Pennell, 
in the technical portion of the present work, has seen fit to 
adopt it. Senefelder’s title as inventor, then, has never been 
seriously questioned. The invention itself, like many 
another, was accidental. Senefelder cherished ambitions as 
a playwright, and had determined to print and publish his 
own plays. He was conducting experiments in printing from 
a copper plate, when the notion came to him that the stone 
slab by his side, on which he practised his “ reverse 
writing,’’ might serve his purpose as well as the copper, 
and be much cheaper into the bargain. He accordingly 
covered the stone with varnish, as if it were a copper plate, 
and etched it in the ordinary way. It was a washerwoman’s 
list, hastily written on the smooth stone at his mother’s 
request—paper not being forthcoming at the moment—that 
gave him the idea of obtaining an engraving in relief on the 
stone, as on a wood block. So instead of etching upon 
the varnished stone, he wrote on the stone with the same 
varnish, flooded it with nitric acid, and found, as he 
expected, that the parts not covered by the varnish were 
eaten away, leaving the engraving in relief. Since litho- 
graphy proper is simply surface printing, neither the 
etching experiment nor that in relief engraving was litho- 
graphy; but they supplied the root idea of the latter, and 
two years later—that is, in 1798—he had so perfected his 
invention as to make it lithography in principle and fact. 

The most singular thing in the history of lithography is 
its name. Senefelder himself, we are told, never used the 
term lithography until he did so in his book; and then, 
one may assume, it was to get away from the cumbrousness 
of the German term “ polyautography.’’ It so happened 
that the German stone, the Kelheim, used by Senefelder, 
was specially adapted to the purpose; this fact probably 
suggested the more euphonious title. But since the actual 
process is surface printing, produced by chemical affinity, 
and since “lithographic’’ prints can be obtained equally 
well from aiuminium and zinc, the term is really quite 
misleading, and we are grateful to this volume for the 
emphasis it lays on this point. It is not even true that 
the grain of the stone gives the surface quality to a litho- 
graph print; it is the sand that is rubbed over the stone 
that gives this quality. The stone has become invested with 
a certain. glamor. One likes to think of Goya drawing 
furiously the furious “bull fights of Bordeaux’’ on a slab 
perched on his easel, as if it were a canvas; or of Whistler, 
most thorough of experimentalists, carting the same heavy 
material about London. The artist, moreover, who actually 
draws on the stone, is popularly regarded as a more 
courageous fellow than the draughtsman whose work is 
merely transferred thereto; just as people used to base 
their admiration of Michael Angelo as a sculptor on the fact 
that he would hew a statue out of the solid marble block, 
instead of paying a trained workman to do it for him. He 
who would understand and, understanding, appreciate a 
lithograph, must clear his mind of such-like romantic con- 
siderations. Nothing less is due to a technical process 
whose outstanding virtue and recommendation is its truth. 
A lithograph is absolutely autographic. ‘On steel the lines 
must be engraved, on copper bitten in, on wood left in relief. 
But a lithograph is the drawing itself, unchanged, actually 
as the artist made it, multiplied by the printing press.”’ 

What of the printer? The book tells us a good deal 
about him, and explains how he should be kept in 


his place. It draws also a fine, but clear, line of demarca- 
tion between the professional lithographer and the pro- 
fessional artist-lithographer. The former is indigenous, it 
would seem, to Germany, where lithography was pursued 
for utilitarian rather than artistic purposes. Senefelder 
himself, it is said, was deeply concerned with calico printing, 
and the hideous chromo-lithograph of commerce was 
specially a Teutonic creation. The French, on the contrary, 
quickly recognized the artistic possibilities of the invention, 
and exploited it vivaciously. In this country we owe, 
perhaps, most to Whistler, but a good deal also to the Ways, 
father and son, and more to the fine talent and restless 
cosmopolitan energy of Mr. Pennell himself; a little, also, 
to the railway companies and business firms who have 
encouraged the art of the poster. We closed this finely 
illustrated volume with regret. Its lithographic knowledge, 
historical and technical, is encyclopedic, and with one 
trifling exception the presentment of its matter appears free 
from flaws. On p. 178 “ Boutet de Moural”’ should surely 
read “ Boutet de Monvel,” the joyous French illustrator of 
Jeanne d’Arc. 





POINTS OF VIEW. 


“The Captain of his Soul.” By Henry JAMES FoRMAN, 
(Grant Richards. 6s.) 

“Three Summers.” By Vicror L. WuitEcuurcn. (John 
Long. 6s.) 

“The Blue Horizon.” By H. D& VERE STACPOOLE. 
(Hutchinson. 6s.) 

“The Plame of Daring.” By Haro_p SrPENDER. (Mills & 
Boon. 6s.) 


Ir is a dreadful thing to say of either man or book that he 
or it means well. It is like putting on the black cap, and 
condemning the prisoner to receive his liberty. But 
that is the only possible judgment to be applied to Mr. 
Forman’s new book. Its intention is much superior to its 
achievement. This is not to condemn the achievement out 
of hand. If Mr. Forman had taken no point of view, if he 
had not attempted to embody any particular ideals or con- 
victions in his book, he would still have written an agree- 
able, readable novel. 3ut understanding very well the 
difference between the amateur and the professional artist 
—which is the difference between having first-hand ideals 
and convictions and having none—he has set himself a more 
ambitious task. Gilbert Spottswood is a young American, 
the sinews of whose frame “crackled with the heady current 
of youth.’’ He comes to New York to get a job, where every- 
body is busy and nobody has anything to do but make money. 
His association with a group of young people—Mary Fair- 
weather, Lucy Grove, and Luther Tabbard, who actually 
care for truth and the dispossessed more than for their own 
pockets—pumps him full of vague but invigorating ideas. 
He even goes so far as to conceive a drama on the theme of 
Dante and Beatrice. But New York soon has him in thrall. 
He becomes the employee—in other words the accomplice—of 
one Coleman, a commercial freebooter, and is soon a spoke 
in the -plutocratic wheel. At Mrs. Holroyd’s, a society 
woman who has no employment but that of “ harping on the 
sensual string,” and having amorous encounters with young 
men even more foolish than Gilbert, he realizes his identity 
with Peer Gynt: “ Peer Gynt, his eternal quest for pleasure, 
for sensual indulgence, his selfishness, his egoism, his 
worldly seeking for the prizes of the flesh and the devil, 
always compromising, blinking facts, turning his back upon 
all higher motives, pursuing headlong the ignoble aims of the 
trolls—that was the legend of Peer Gynt.’’ Mrs. Holroyd’s 
treachery to him, and a barefaced attempt of Coleman’s to 
buy up the residue of his soul, finally set in motion his 
psychological revolution. He devotes himself to writing 
plays, reclaiming first-offenders, and winning Mary, who had 
very justly thrown him over, back to him. It is in the 
actual machinery of his story that Mr. Forman tends to lose 
sight of his objective. The narrative is rather fragmentary, 
the incidents a little crude and forced, and the characteriza- 
tion a little too obviously the servant of the moral purpose. 
Still, “The Captain of His Soul” is above the average, and 
bears the authentic stamp of genuine and clear-sighted ideas. 
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BOOTS CASH CHEMISTS (EASTERN) LTD. 


THe 25RD ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of this Company was 
held on the 23rd inst. at the Midland Grand Hotel, St. Pancras, 
Sir Jesse Boot, J.P. (Chairman and Managing Director), presiding. 

The Chairman said :—Gentlemen, T am highly pleased to 
address you once again. First of all, 1 cannot forbear paying 
a tribute to my friend the late Sir James Duckworth, whose 
cheery presence is missing here for the first time—I — 
almost say—in the history of the company. Although, as 
have said elsewhere, his personal attendance other than at .o 
annual meetings has not been necessary for a good number of 
years, his inspiring remarks at these meetings “are a cherished 
memory, to me, at any rate. To-day, however, we meet in 
circumstances under which personal ‘losses have become too 
painfully frequent, and we have cause to be thankful that we 
are able to find time and occasion to meet to pass a report 
which is simple in detail! and much more encouraging than 
we could have dared to anticipate a few months ago. ~ There 
are only two of your directors here, my son, Lieutenant John 
Boot, being at the front. . 

The figures of the balance-sheet show small traces of the 
serious economic situation which has developed. We have 
made it as strong as possible as regards reserves in view of 
contingencies which may or may not come about. But in any 
case we lay a strong balance-sheet before you. We have net 
assets of £409,000 without counting anything for goodwill, 
against sundry creditors for £43,000, a margin of £366,000. 
Against this fine margin of £366,000 there is ‘only £280,000 of 
issued capital. Of the assets, £172,000 is in freehold proper- 
ties, and as our total pre ference share ¢ capital is only £200,000, 
this share capital is almost equal to a debenture security. 

The profit and loss account is naturally a little less satisfac- 
tory than usual. The dividend on the ordinary shares is re- 
duced from 12 to 10 per cent. Still, we could have paid the 2 
per cent. we have dropped from the ordinary dividend out of 
the £2,000 we have carried to the Contingency Fund. I think, 
however, I will carry all reasonable shareholders with me when 
I say that the conserving of that amount adds more to the 
security for future dividends than the amount itself. We wish 
it to be a characteristic of the company to pay its Ordinary 
shareholders the best dividend we can afiord after consider- 
ing the claims of the public and our faithful staff of employees, 
and to maintain consistent and reliable quarterly dividends. 
As we have said in the report, we firmly believe we can maintain 
it at 10 per cent. even during the war time. 

I should say the majority rof the shareholders of Boots Cash 
Chemists (Eastern) are also interested in Boots Pure Drug Com- 
pany and the other allied companies. They, too, have passed 
through a very trying time, and have come through most suc- 
cessfully. As you are aware, in addition to the chemists’ busi- 
ness we also did an enormous trade in articles suitable for 
gifts, which were largely procured from the Continent. Since 
last August we have ‘practically reconstructed our business by 
arranging for the supply of British-made goods to replace those 
formerly “purchase d in Germany and Austria. We also made a 
further most important departure in largely increasing our 
manufacturing chemists’ business. Of late years this has auto- 
matically increased to a considerable extent, but the outbreak 
of war stopped the supply of many fine chemicals formerly made 
in Germany alone. We felt that this was a great opportunity, 
and we have been doing our best under extreme difficulties to 
commence the manufacture of a number of these chemicals. 
Some most able chemists have joined us, and together with 
our already existing and capable staff have worked most 
enthusiastically in solving the problems which have confronted 
us. Raw materials of certain kinds have been scarce indeed, 
and in some cases unprocurable. We have had to construct 
a large variety of new appliances and apparatus. Long delays 
have taken place in getting them fitted up, because all the en 
gineering works are full of Government orders. We hope 
eventually to be able to produce a number of pharmaceutical 
products which before the war were not manufactured in this 
country. We will do our best by securing all the aids that the 
highest scientific authorities can afford us to produce pharma- 
ceutical preparations, for which there will be a permanent mar- 
ket after the present unhappy state of affairs is ended, when 
we hope to spend large sums annually in the promotion of 
chemical research, 

Respecting the financial state of the affairs of all our com 
panies, I may say, as showing how well! they have withstood the 
shock of war conditions, that it has been a cause of great grati 
fication to me to find that whereas during the first three months 
of the war we felt compelled to reduce the salaries of our em- 
ployees, we afterwards brought them back to the old level; not 
only so ,but since then we have been able in practically every 
case to refund the deductions made during the first trying three 
mouths. In addition to this it is costing us at the rate of some- 
thing like £5,000 per annum in making up the Government pay 
of our married employees who have joined the Army or Navy 
to the full amount they received from us, although in most 
cases we have been obliged to fill their places. We have, how 
ever, promised to reinstate them all when the war is over. I 
may add that we have no fewer than 1,200 employees serving 
with his Majesty’s forces, and we find it very difficult to carry 
on our business without them. We intend to issue with the 
dividends on June 30th a combined resumé of the reserves, Kc., 
of all our companies, showing how well they are weathering this 
storm, and it will be seen that in no case has there been any 
trenching on their reserve funds; indeed they have been further 
strengthened in each company. 








Help Suffering 
Poland 


by contributing to the 


GREAT BRITAIN 


POLAND & GALICIA 
FUND. 


(THE SENIOR FUND FOR RELIEF OF DIS- 
TRESS IN POLAND.) 


War, with its iron tramp, has 
crushed the fair land of Poland. 


An area seven times the size of Belgium has been ravaged 
three times by the Germans. Millions are homeless and 
starving. Old men and women have lost the roofs over 
their heads, and when children stretch out their thin arms 
crying for bread, their mothers can only answer with tears 

he spectre of hunger has cast its withering hands over 
the vast land between the Niemen and the Carpathians. 
Workmen have lost their work, for all the workshops and 
factories are shut. The plough is rusting for want of 
use, for the labourer has been robbed of tools and seed. 
Epidemics have spread throughout the country, and the 
domestic hearth is extinguished 


HAS POLAND THE RIGHT TO YOUR HELP ? 

Yes; every nation has this right in the name of humanity 
But Poland has the right also in the name of her historic 
past. During centuries Poland was the messenger of pro- 
gress, the defender of the oppressed, Wherever great 
disasters struck the peoples, bringing hunger and need, 
Polish offerings flowed thither. Let the Polish towns and 
villages spring to life again from their ruins! Let Polish 
hearts know other feelings than pain, let the voice of 
Poland not only speak in a sigh! Let Polish mothers be 
able to give their children something more than tears ! 

Also, by helping Poland you will be able to show your 
practical admiration for the splendid part played in this war 
by our Ally, great, brotherly Russia. 


Twenty shillings will keep 20 people from 
starvation for a week. 

Committees have been established in all the principal 
cities of the United Kingdom. 
Patrons: 

The ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
The EARL OF ROSEBERY. 
Chairman of the London Committee: 
PRINCESS BARIATINSKY 
in Poland distributing proceeds of the 
The LADY BYRON. 
Hon. Secretary: C. W. NICHOLSON, Esq 

Hon. Vice-Presidents: 
The DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. 
The VISCOUNT BRYCE. 
Sir HORACE PLUNKETT. 


(Now Fund) 


Acting Chairman: 


Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart. 
The Ven. ARCHDEACON CUNNINGHAM. 


Hon. President Edinburgh Committee: 
The LORD DUNEDIN. 

Hon. President Glasgow Committee: 
The LORD PROVOST OF GLASGOW. 
Hon. President Manchester Committee: 

The LORD MAYOR OF MANCHESTER. 
Patrons, Liverpool Committee: 
The LORD MAYOR OF LIVERPOOL 
The EARL OF DERBY. 
Hon. Treasurer: EVELEIGH NASH, Esq., 
Berkeley Hotel, Piccadilly, London. 
Bankers: THE RUSSO-ASIATIC BANK, 
64, Old Broad Street, E.C. 
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Mr. Whitechurch’s “Three Summers,” on the other 
hand, holds indomitably to the beaten track. It is the tale 
of modest, stupid-and-proud-to-be-so-sir, suffering-in-silence 
Jack, whose rascally and clever friend, Lionel Chalgrove, 
deprives him in graduated stages of his betrothed, his 
happiness, his good name, and his money. The only relief 
we get from the impeccably conventional is in two directions 
—the sentiment is gentle and unobtrusive instead of being 
muddy and highly pitched, and the hero, instead of being a 
strong, silent man, is a weak, silent one. Which is all to 
the good. The plot, too, if we accept its limitations and its 
appetite for devouring character, is ingeniously constructed. 
But, as in “ The Captain of His Soul,’’ it is the point of view 
that matters ; or, rather, the delicate atmosphere of domestic 
virtue and kindliness which is one of the best qualities of 
English life. If only the English (as in Mr. Whitechurch’s 
book) would not compromise the charm by self-consciously 
sentimentalizing it, and by elevating into an ideal the 
stupidity that sometimes accompanies it, what a nation we 
should be! “Three Summers,”’ by the way, actually contains 
a German professor, Herr Heinrich Schuster, whose bene- 
volence is so omnipotent that he surely can never have 
heard of militarism. 


“The Blue Horizon” is a series of short stories, chiefly 
about the tarpon-fishing exploits of American millionaires. 
There are a few others about tropical dreams, tropical love- 
affairs, tropical ferocity, and tropically ghostly remem- 
brances, all in the accepted manner. The best of the stories 
is about an enterprising Irish captain, who, on hearing that 
war has been declared between England and Germany, 
commits a number of neat piracies in the Pacific waters. 
Unfortunately, the rumor proves to be false! But the rest 
are very small beer. Whether it be the combination of the 
millionaires with their fishing stories, tle material strikes 
us as being as commonplace as the treatment of it is 
extravagant 


Frankly, Mr. Spender’s romance is as akin to the 
genuine adventure-story as a stuffed bird to the living 
original. The incidents are galvanized. We always feel 
Mr. Spender behind them, saying “Shoo!” Now it is a 
battle in the Balkans; now a Turkish diplomatist trying 
to murder a Greek diplomatist in London; now a ship 
with the heroine on board blown up by mines; now 
an abduction; here a beautiful Greek spy-lady; there a 
noble-minded and facetious English newspaper reporter. 
Nor have they severally anything much to do with one 
another. It is as though Mr. Spender pulled, now at one 
lever of thrills, now at another, to keep his episodes in 
motion. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 
‘* Memories of John Westlake.” (Smith, Elder. 6s, net.) 


This is a collection of tributes to John Westlake from 
a number of his friends, with an introductory chapter by 
Mr. J. Fischer Williams. The contributors include Lord 
Courtney of Penwith, Professor A. V. Dicey, M. Ernest 
Nys, and Sir C. P. Lucas. Each chapter treats of some 
aspect of Westlake’s work as a jurist and politician, and 
perhaps more than a formal biography it leaves on the 
reader’s mind an impression of the value and extent of his 
activities. All the contributors write out of first-hand 
knowledge, and they all show a warm appreciation for the 
man a8 well as for his work. 


= 





The Geek in the City. 


Tur new War Loan was received on the first day with 
enthusiasm in the City and in the newspapers, but not quite 
so warmly in the House of Commons, where one or two 
members immediately noticed that a very large present had 
been made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer to holders of 
Consols and of the old War Loan. The simple proposition of 
a 44 per cent. loan at par would in itself have been highly 
attractive to genuine investors as well as to patriots who 
wish to fire silver bullets. The object of tempting holders 
of Consols and of the old War Loan to convert was, partly 
to bring in large subscriptions to the new War Loan from 
bankers and others, partly to prevent bankers who had 
subscribed heavily before suffering loss by depreciation. 
Unfortunately, this double generosity caused perplexity on 
the Stock Exchange, and brokers did not know how to advise 
their clients ; for the reduction of the Consol minimum price 
to 65 seemed to make a purchase of Consols (with the right 
to convert) almost more attractive than a purchase of the 
new loan. 

As the Government has reduced the price of Consols 
besides adding to their value as interest-bearing securities, 
it might well take the further step of setting free the 
Consol Market and have done with artificial restrictions. 
This would clear away uncertainty, and subscriptions to the 
Loan would probably then go much faster. Of course the 
issue of this huge, unlimited loan—for a maximum of 910 
millions can hardly be called a limit—has caused general 
depreciation in practically all Stock Exchange securities. It 
has made the City feel the full financial meaning of the 
enormous waste of capital which has been going on. The 
effect has been more or less concealed by the method of 
financing the war through Treasury Bills ; and the launching 
on a sudden of this avalanche has caused a sudden break, 
instead of the gentle crumbling which would have occurred 
if 50 or 100 millions of new debt had been issued every 
month. It is all to the good that Mr. McKenna has trusted 
entirely to voluntary means, and everyone praises the great 
effort which is at last being made to rope in the small 
investor. It is to be hoped that the Post Offices in all parts 
of the United Kingdom will co-operate, and that attractive 
advertisements will be suspended from their windows in 
order to acquaint people with the facilities now offered. It 
is most desirable that during this artificial sunshine people 
of small means who are earning rather more than usual 
should save as much as possible against the rainy days of 
the future. 

One subsidiary but not unimportant purpose of the 
loan was to improve the American exchanges. But it 
may be doubted if there is very much free money in the 
United States, and whether this is the best way to attract it. 
Our Transatlantic cousins have their work pretty well cut 
out for them in buying back the short-term notes and 
bonds which London and the Continent are shipping to New 
York. No doubt many American manufacturers, and 
especially the Corporations under the control of Messrs. 
Morgan, are making huge profits out of British and French 
and Russian Government orders. But in many cases this 
trade must require fresh capital for new machinery. The 
new banking system of the United States will, however, 
probably allow for the creation of credits on a much larger 
scale than has hitherto been feasible, and it is possible, 
therefore, that arrangements will soon be made to avoid 
further exports of gold from this country. Meanwhile, it is 
satisfactory to note that the price of wheat has been falling 
a little. LucELLUM. 
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Funds £24,000,000. 
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